Modern Philology 


October, 1907 


. THE SOURCE OF KEATS’S “EVE OF ST. AGNES” 
.. Two elements of the story of Keats’s Eve of St. Agnes have 
a been criticized. These are the introductory scene of the ‘‘ancient 


bedesman,”' and the preparation of the feast by Porphyro in 
Madeline’s chamber.’ The theory that these two beautiful adorn- 
ments of the story were the result of the poet’s inclination to 
digression and to excess of rare description, as well as of his weak- 
ness in plot-construction, is strengthened by the fact that the first 
seven stanzas of the poem, containing all the account of the bedes- 
man and his chapel, are not present in the Woodbridge MS of the 
poet’s first draft of the poem;* while it was the stanzas describing i 
the dainties which Keats selected with peculiar pleasure to read 
aloud to his host Leigh Hunt.‘ These two elements, then, are ; t 
| 


1The ancient bedesman “has personally nothing whatever to do with the tale; he pro- 
vides contrast to the revelry, which he introduces by hearing it, and he gives also oppor- 
tunity for describing his haunt in the chapel of the heroine’s castle; but the chapel is never | 
used again.” — Robert Bridges, John Keats (1895. etc.), p. 49. 

2“* Why he [ Porphyro] did this no critic and no admirer has yet been able to divine; and j 
the incident is so trivial in itself, and is made so much of for the purpose of verbal or metri- 
cal embellishment, as to reinforce our persuasion that Keats’s capacity for framing a story § 
out of successive details of a suggestive and self-consistent kind was decidedly feeble.” — 

4 


W.M. Rossetti, Life of Keats (1887), p. 183. 

Mr. Palgrave (‘‘ Golden Treasury” series, 1901, p. 276) attempted to excuse this latter 
error of judgment by pointing out that the supper-picture was intended as a poetical con- 
trast to the previous fasting of Madeline. A MS note in the Harvard Library copy of 
Bridges’ Essay noted above states that in some versions of the St. Agnes superstitions ‘‘ the 
maiden was told she would feast with her lover in her dreams.”’ I have not attempted to 
verify this doubtful statement, for neither excuse is valid as justifying the supper-picture 
from the point of view of the plot-construction alone, however beautiful in itself. 

3See Keats in the * English Men of Letters” series, by Sidney Colvin, Appendix, p. 229. 

4See Palgrave’s note, loc. cit, A similar embellishment is that of the trading-ventures 
of Isabella’s brothers in Isabella, which we know was an addition to the poet’s source. 
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probably later decorations of the story, added for purposes of 
embellishment, and for this reason not woven into the plot of Sé. 
Agnes Eve. 

If, however, we dismiss these two parts of the poem’s machin- 
ery, we find the rest of the story remarkably well knit, succinct, 
and lifelike, and quite undeserving Rossetti’s censure of “this 
extreme tenuity of constructive power in the poem.” Mr. Ros- 
setti’s summary is so little detailed’ that I must ask patience in 
presenting my own summary of the main action of this famous 
poem.’ 

It is evening in an ancient castle. Madeline, a lovesick maiden, 
has been told how maidens on St. Agnes Eve, by fasting from 
supper, keeping the eyes turned upward and sleeping on the back, 
shall see their lovers in their visions. She longs to put this to the 
test, and, amid the gay crowd of revelers at the castle, she sighs 
anxiously. Meanwhile her lover, Porphyro, has come across the 
moors in the moonlight for his love. He ventures in, observed 
only by Angela, an old dame, who warns him that he is among 
enemies. She leads him for safety into a little room, where he 
eagerly inquires for Madeline. Angela tells him how the girl pro- 
poses to try the charms of St. Agnes that night. At this an idea 
comes to him, and he whispers his plan. The old woman takes 
umbrage at his words, but Porphyro swears he will not harm the 
girl, and at last persuades the old woman to show him into a 
closet adjoining Madeline’s bed-chamber. Hardly is he safely 
bestowed when Madeline enters; her taper is extinguished, but the 
moonlight floods the room, colored by the stained-glass casement- 
window, in glorious colors falling on the girl. She undresses, and 
‘pensive awhile she dreams awake.” At length her wakeful swoon 
is dispelled, and she sleeps from fatigue. The lover comes out of his 
hiding-place, and gazes enraptured upon the girl, and (having 
made some preparations ) bids her awake, lest he drowse beside her. 
He does so awhile, musing and gazing on his lady. At last, play- 


1“ The story of this fascinating poem is so meager as to be almost nugatory. There is 
nothing in it but this, that Keats took hold of the superstition proper to St. Agnes Eve, the 
power of a maiden to see her absent lover under certain conditions, and added to it that a 
lover, who was clandestinely present in this conjuncture of circumstances, eloped with his 
mistress.’’— Rossetti, loc. cit. This statement is quite unsatisfactory. 

2Omitting, of course, the two elements already considered. 
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ing an ancient melody close to the girl’s ear, he awakens her. 
She stares at him affrightedly, but he sinks on his knee. She 
mistakes him for the substance of her dream, “the vision of her 
sleep,” and moans forth words to her dream-Porphyro, begging 
him not to leave her. Enraptured at these words of love, he 
“melts into her dream,” and the lovers spend the night together. 
A storm rises ere morning, and, urged by her lover, his “bride” 
Madeline escapes with him across the moors. 

Here is a detailed story, with a considerable number of happy 
turns, narrated in thirty-five stanzas loaded with masses of rich 
description and metaphor. To achieve such compactness is cer- 
tainly no little feat for a poet of Keats’s digressive inclinations. 
It is quite at variance with the rambling discursiveness of Endy- 
mion. Isabella, practically the same length as St. Agnes Eve, 
is closely modeled on an older story. The amount of constructive 
imagination needed to build this tale from the St. Agnes supersti- 
tion seems beyond anything yet shown by Keats in original work. 

We may gain some help in seeking an explanation of this fact 
from Keats himself. In a letter of date October 18, 1818, four 
months before our poem was written, Keats says: “I have written 
independently, without judgment: I may write independently, 
with judgment, hereafter.” These words, & propos of what he 
himself called the “slipshod”’ Endymion, seem to indicate that the 
poet proposed to model his work more carefully thereafter, using 
“judgment” —that is, the standards of other poets. A second 
hint is found in the poem itself. May not the poem be made 
up of 

shadows haunting fairily 
The brain, new stuff’d in youth, with triumphs gay 
Of old romance? 


That Keats was at this period interested in old romance is 
shown by his poem Isabella or the Pot of Basil, a rendering of 
one of the novels of the Decameron of Boccaccio. Keats probably 
read this story in the Italian prose of the original. He had 
expressed his admiration for the Italian language as opposed to 
the French in a letter to Fanny Keats, September 10, 1817. His 
intention to learn Italian is expressed in a letter to J. H. Reynolds, 
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April 27, 1818. Ina letter to John Taylor, September 5, 1819, 
he says he is “revising St. Agnes Eve and studying Italian.” 
But more than all this is the evidence furnished by Reynolds, 
who tells us that Keats and he had planned a series of poetical 
tales from Boccaccio, of which Isabella was written as the first.’ 


He himself wrote two such tales. _It is certain, then, that Keats 
was during.the year 1818. hizhly interested-in.romance,-and_in 
Boccaccio.in.particular... It is scarcely possible that so enthusiastic 
a reader as Keats would content himself with the Decameron 
alone. He would almost certainly dip into some of the prose 
romances of the entertaining Italian. 

All this prepares us to give due weight to the significant 
parallel here drawn between Keats’s story, as outlined above, and 
the most famous scene in the prose romance Filocolo, by Boccac- 
cio; the scene in the tower at Alexandria. That this episode, one 
of the few bright spots in a long and dull narrative, was in itself 
attractive enough to arrest the attention of a narrative poet is 
evident from Chaucer’s use of it in Troilus and Criseyde.’ 

An outline of the episode in the tower at Alexandria® will show 
the likeness at once. I quote mainly from Mr. Young’s summary. 

The enamored Florio, under his new name, Filocolo, has fol- 
lowed Biancofiore to Alexandria. Having ingratiated himself with 
Sadoc, the guardian of the tower in which Biancofiore with her. 
attendant, Glorizia, is confined, Florio arranges to be conveyed 
into the tower by concealing himself in a basket of flowers. On 
the appointed day, a gala-day, Florio gets into the tower, and 
when he is deposited in one of the rooms in the tower, he at once 
demands of Glorizia to be led to Biancofiore. Glorizia explains 
to him that he cannot immediately see her, on account of the 
dangers from scandal and too sudden joy to the lady. Therefore 
Glorizia arranges to conceal Florio in an adjoining chamber, from 

1 Keats’s works, ed. H. B. Forman, Vol. II, p. 43 (ed. 1883). The preface to Reynolds’ 
volume, The Garden of Florence, is there quoted. ‘“ The stories from Boccaccio (The Garden 
of Florence and The Ladye of Provence) were to have been associated with tales from the 
same source intended to have been written by a friend,” etc. 

2This point was established by ir. Karl Young in an article published in Modern Phi- 
lology for July, 1906. Scholars are indebted to Mr. Young for calling attention to this 
important work. 


3 Libro IV, Vol. VIII (Moutier, Firenze, 1829), pp. 165-83, 
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which he can observe Biancofiore and her attendants in their 
merry-making, and promises later to conduct him from the side- 
chamber and conceal him behind the curtains of Biancofiore’s bed, 
where he must await his lady’s going to sleep before revealing 
himself. Glorizia warns him that Biancofiore will be severely 
frightened when she wakes, but that her fear will soon give way 
to joy. Glorizia then tries to arouse the melancholy Biancofiore, 
sighing in the midst of the festivities, to take part in the celebra- 
tion of the day, and comforts her by recounting a dream in which 
she saw Florio appear in Biancofiore’s chamber, while Biancofiore 
was asleep in her bed, and that she woke and made great joy. 
Thus comforted, the girl and her maids celebrate the day with 
flowers and music, though Biancofiore often heaves great sighs; 
Florio looks on through a little hole from the adjoining chamber. 
At night Glorizia arranges Biancofiore’s bed and conceals Florio 
behind the curtains. While Biancofiore prepares for bed, Glorizia 
arouses her feelings for Florio by suggesting now the possibility, 
and again the impossibility, of his coming. Glorizia goes so far 
as to hint that some other man might please her—a suggestion 
indignantly repudiated. When Glorizia leaves her, Biancofiore 
lies down, but only after she is exhausted by sighs for Florio does 
she give herself up to sleep. Florio advances and caresses her as 
she sleeps, and gazes with impassioned love upon her. The room 
is filled with magic light as bright as day, from two magic car- 
buncles. Florio addresses the girl in loving words, bidding her 
wake and enjoy her love. Biancofiore, however, does not awake 
until Florio clasps her in his arms. When she wakes she mistakes 
him at first for the Florio about whom she is that very moment 
dreaming, and so remains half-asleep. Growing more awake, she 
cries out to her dream Florio: “Who takes thee from me?” 
Florio at last convinces her of his identity, and, after a ring is 
given and vows interchanged, the lovers retire and spend the 
night together. 

A comparison of these summaries shows that the following 
story is common to both: 

A maiden, longing for her lover, and sighing in the midst of 
others’ joy on a feast day, is prepared for the coming of her lover 
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by being told of dreams in which her lover appears in her bed- 
chamber while she is asleep in bed. She pays no heed to the 
music and festivities of friends, but sighs continually.’ The lover 
gets into her castle (the torre of Boccaccio contains a hundred 
rooms) with danger to himself, unobserved by all save an old 
woman, friendly to the lovers. (Glorizia is addressed as madre 
by Biancofiore, p. 159, etc.) The lover at once demands the 
whereabouts of his lady. A plan is arranged between the two, 
that the lover shall be hidden ir the room of the maiden, while 
she comes in, undresses, and goes to sleep. The lover must not 
harm the girl. The girl comes into her room, undresses,’ and gets 
into bed, the lover looking on from his place of concealment. The 
room is lighted by strange light; so that the lover may see the 
beauties of his love.’ The girl, wakeful at first, finally sleeps 
from fatigue.* The lover comes from his place of hiding, views 
his love asleep, and, sinking beside her on the bed, in words of 
love bids her awake. This she does not do. Under stronger 
measures’ the maiden wakes, at the very moment when she is 
dreaming about her lover. She mistakes her lover for the lover 
of her dream,’ and addresses him in sad words, begging him not 
to leave her. The lover finally succeeds in waking her, and the 


Filocolo 169: “Biancofiore .... 
a She sigh’d for Agnes’ dreams. piena di maltesciia, | etc 
viii. he sighs con quelle... . sonando 
Amid the timbrels. con usata manodolce strumenti . . ,Bian- 
cofiore . . gittando spesso ‘grandissimi 
sospiri, ‘ete. 
2In both works detail of the undressing is given, and the girl loiters over it. 
& Agnes, xxvi: Filocolo, p. 174: Biancofiore e Glorizia 
e . Unclasps her warmed jewels one by se ne vennero nella camera per dormirsi; 
“one, . . @ Biancofiore che una cintoletta di 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake. che baciarla non faceva, e in questa maniera 
dimorando.... 
3 Red light in both: “warm gules”’ in St. Agnes; the light from carbuncles in Filocolo. 
4St. A., xxvii: And soul fatigued away. Filocolo, p.177: . . . . Con fatica dopo 


molti sospiri adormentd. 


5 It is much to Keats’s credit that he substitutes here for Boccaccio’s debased picture, 
the poetic device of the lute playing. 


6 St. A., xxxiv. Filocolo, p. 179. Mal’ anima che nel 
Her eyes were open, but she still beheld sonno le pareva nelle di colui stare, nelle cui 
Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep, il corpo veramente dimorava, non la lasci- 

etc. ava dal sonno sviluppare, parendole in non 
minore allegrezza essere che paresse a Filo- 
colo che leiteneva. Alla fine... . tutta 


stupefatta si destd, dicendo, oima, ‘anima 
mia, chi mi ti toglie? etc. 
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lovers spend the night together. The love is made an honest 
thing by the vows and ring in one case, by the term “my bride” 
in the other. 

The elopement of the lovers in St. Agnes Eve is not in Filocolo, 
though the romance too has a happy ending. Keats wisely 
changed the story at this point to make the episode a complete 
unit. The scene in Filocolo is an episode in a long story. Save 
for one other point—namely, the connection of this story of a 
lover coming to a dreaming girl, with the St. Agnes superstition 
—one could hardly find a closer parallel.’ And, in view of the 
insistence upon the element of the girl’s dream in the Filocolo, 
and the preparation for the dream by Glorizia’s narrative of a 
similar dream, it is not difficult to surmise what has happened; 
either Keats, intending to write a story of St. Agnes Eve, remem- 
bered the Filocolo story which he had recently read, on account 
of its dream-machinery; or else, intending to tell a version of the 
Filocolo scene, with its splendid opportunities for the display of 
his descriptive gift and his warm feeling for romance, he was 
reminded of the St. Agnes rites by the same dream-machinery, 
and, having looked up the superstition,’ joined it to the story. 
That Keats was not averse to improving on his source is shown 


. by his addition to the trading ventures of Isabella’s brothers, for 


descriptive purposes, in Isabella.’ But the order in which these 
elements of the story came to the poet’s mind is immaterial, and 
does not affect the contention hére first advanced, that for most of 
the numerous and essential details of the charming episode of 


1It would be easy to show, for example, that there are many more parallels here than 
between Filocolo and the scene in Troilus and Criseyde; yet this scene is indubitably 
Chaucer’s source. 


2 According to Palgrave, a chapbook “ gives the legend in detail; furnishing obviously 
the outline of our poem” (p. 276). He finds this chapbook quoted in Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities, under January 21, St. Agnes’ day. (Itis in the 1795 edition, and in Ellis’ reprint 
in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, 1849.) Palgrave is wholly misleading here; the chapbook 
merely tells girls to fast, and not to allow kissing on that day, and to go to bed in aclean 
shift, and a clean night-cap, and lie straight, and keep both hands under the head, say a 
prayer to St. Agnes, and fall asleep as soon as possible, upon which the lover will come. 
There is nothing that “furnishes the outline of the Porphyro story.’’ Keats may have 
learned of the custom from this source, however, though the recommendation about looking 
upward is not here. 


3See st. xix of this poem, and Palgrave’s note in his edition, p. 275. 
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Porphyro and Madeline, Keats is indebted to the Filocolo of 
Boceaccio.' He might have said of this as of the Isabella: 


But it is done—succeed the verse or fail — 
To honour thee, and thy gone spirit greet; 
To stead thee as a verse in English tongue, 
An echo of thee in the north-wind sung. 


Henry MacCracken 
HarRvVARD UNIVERSITY 


1I am inclined to think that Boccaccio may have been one of those who gave to Keats 
his love of mediaeval richness of description of colors, precious stones, and the details of 
beauty. On pp. 138-42 of the edition of the Filocolo already quoted is a description by Dario, 
friend of Filocolo, of the magic tower in which Biancofiore is confined. The passage, too 
long to quote entire, begins: ‘‘ Latorre dove le donzelle dimorano, come voi nel nostro porto 
entrando poteste vedere, 6 altissima tanto, che quasi pare che i nuvoli tocchi, e si 6 molto 
ampia per ogni parte: e credo che il sole che tutto vede mai si bella torre non vide, perocch 
*ella e di fuori di bianchi marmi,e rossi, e neri,e d’altri diversi colori tutta infino alla som- 
mit& maestrevolemente murata e lavorata: a appresso ha dentro a se per molte finestre luce, 
le quali finestre divise da colonnelli non di marmo ma d’ oro, tutti si possono vedere, le 
porti delle quali non sono legno ma lucente cristallo.” 
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“TREES” ON THE STAGE OF SHAKESPEARE 


The question whether any setting existed on the Elizabethan 
stage for the representation of woods and forests seems at first 
sight singularly lacking in importance and interest. It has not 
even the distinction of being much disputed, for practically all 
writers on the furnishings of the theater, who admit the use of 
any settings at all, agree that such a setting was actually employed. 
Nobody, however, seems to have realized the consequences of 
this admission. Discussions on the use of scenery, on methods of 
staging, on the very existence of certain properties, still continue, 
which, if the employment of this wood-setting were clearly estab- 
lished, would be either quite unnecessary or at least decidedly 
modified. Because of these far-reaching consequences then, if for 
no other reason, it may not be useless nor uninteresting to 
examine the evidence in favor of the existence of a forest-setting, 
to consider what that setting probably was, and to indicate the 
conclusions on more general subjects to which this examination 
points. 

The purpose of this inquiry is to show: (1) that a forest-set- 
ting did actually exist; (2) that it was employed in a most unusual 
way and in situations where one would not naturally suppose it; 
(3) that in consequence of this use our whole attitude toward the 
subject of staging and our treatment of texts in this connection 
must radically change; and finally, (4) to illustrate more clearly 
| than did my preceding papers’ the fundamental principle of stag- 
ij ing followed by Elizabethan dramatists and stage managers. 
There are three classes of evidence for the existence of wood- 
settings on the stage of Shakespeare: the direct proof of the direc- 


q 
| 


1“ Some Principles of Elizabethan Staging,” Modern Philology, April and June, 1905. 
The present paper is, like these, limited to a consideration of the plays produced before 
1603. Later plays I shall consider at some future time—those given before 1614 at the Globe 
and Blackfriars, very soon, I hope. They seem, however, so far as I have yet examined 
them to confirm the conclusions already presented. 

Iam glad to take this opportunity to correct a misstatement (April, 1905, p. 31) that no 
one previous to Broadmeier had noted the existence of “split scenes.” Mr. W. W. Greg 
has been kind enough tocall my attention to his article “* Webster's White Devil,” in Modern 
Language Quarterly, December, 1900, in which this device is fully illustrated. 
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tions as printed in the old quartos, and of the expense accounts; 
the more doubtful evidence of the textual allusions, so common in 
a large number of the plays; and finally a curious bit which from 
its character must be left for the moment undescribed. The 
evidence under no one of these classes, except perhaps the last, is 
especially strong; but the total impression is, I think, certain and 
unmistakable. 

The direct proof is practically nil. A reference here and there 
in the accounts of the Office of the Revels at court, e. g., ““Tymber 
for the forest, ij sh. vj d.” (p. 41; 1572-73); stray directions in 
unimportant plays, ‘“‘Enter Neronis in the forest in man’s apparel” 
(p. 169, Sir Clyamon and Sir Clamydes, 1599); ‘Here enter 
Sedmond with Clarissa and Conditions out of the wood”? (1. 83, 
Common Conditions, before 1576), are all which offer themselves. 

Textual allusions to woods are, on the other hand, extremely 
common; but skeptical readers have objected that this shows not 
a frequent use of the property, but no use at all; the poet having 
to indicate by his text the imagined scene of the action. Even 
if this objection be true, the number of the allusions shows at 
least how useful such a property would have been, and forces one 
to the conclusion that before many years so great a need must 
certainly have been supplied. But is the objection true? If the 
references to woods were dragged in, if they were of rare occur- 
rence and then only in scenes where the plot absolutely required a 
forest-setting, one might doubt its reality. These allusions usually 
are introduced, however, without obvious effort, and sometimes 
into scenes where woods would actually be incongruous and im- 
probable; where the author, indeed, would, according to all modern 
notions, avoid and not introduce allusions to forests and trees. 
Marston; for instance, in Antonio and Mellida, Act IV, in a scene 
situated probably on the sea-coast, and described as a “bleak 
waste,” a ‘‘cold marsh,” suddenly has his fugitive exclaim: ‘‘ Even 
trees have tongues and will betray our life;” Marlowe, in Dido, 
Act I, makes Aeneas, just landed, tell his companions: “You shall 
have leaves and windfall boughs enow, near to these woods.” 
Marsh and seashore are not commonly associated with woods; 
there is nothing in either situation to require the mention of trees 
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and woods. To say that such allusions take the place of wood- 
settings necessary to the plot is manifestly absurd; instead of 
being necessary, they are quite the reverse, and their presence 
must itself be accounted for. 

A similar illustration occurs in Greene’s Alphonsus (1599). 
The play is full of references to woods; if any play were ever so 
furnished, this one must have been. At about line 1060, Amurack, 
the Turkish king, awakens from a dream which has angered him 
against his wife Fausta. He rises in a rage from his chair—the 
scene is in his palace—and banishes her. With no clearing of 
the stage indicated —the emperor’s chair is still upon the stage — 
Medea suddenly enters and inquires of Fausta what it is that 
causes her to leave the court “and all alone passe through these 
thickest groues.”” Why does Greene introduce this remark about 
groves? The scene at court certainly does not require, does not 
even allow, such an allusion. Is it not the most reasonable ex- 
planation to say that the remark is due, in part at least, to the 
actual presence of the setting on the stage? The play should 
have had this setting for other scenes; Greene, thinking of his 
scene as it would actually appear on the stage, knew that the 
woods would be there, perhaps near the door through which Fausta 
would go out; and naturally, perhaps half unconsciously, intro- 
duced the remark into his dialogue; the allusion thus arising, not 
from the absence of a necessary property, but from the presence 
of an unnecessary one. , 

Perhaps there was another reason, however; perhaps Greene 
did this consciously and with purpose. There was no real need 
of mentioning the woods in the palace scene, even though they 
were present on the stage, unless something we have not yet 
noticed influenced the dramatist. What this as yet unnoticed 
circumstance was, will, I think, be clear if we mentally review, 
first, the wood scenes of the Elizabethan drama, and, second, the 
scenes supposed to be located in solitary and desert places. In 
many cases these will coincide—the wood scenes are usually repre- 
sented as solitary, the solitary scenes usually mention woods. One 
of the principal characteristics of the Forest of Arden, for instance, 
is its savagery and solitude. To emphasize this we are told of 
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the famished lion and the venomous snake, and of Orlando’s and 
Adam’s desperate need. Similarly, but in illustration of the 
second point, the scenes already referred to from Dido and from 
Antonio and Mellida, which are primarily conceived of as desolate 
and solitary, mention the woods and forests, even though the 
scene of the one is a seashore, and of the other a waste. Between 
woods, and solitude and desolation, there seems to have existed in 
the Elizabethan mind, and naturally enough, a close connection. 
The one suggested the other. When the dramatists came to stage 
their plays, they made use of this association. Suppose they 
wished to suggest a seashore, a heath, or a desert—any place 
solitary and savage and desolate. How could they do this? A 
bed would suggest very adequately a bedroom; a throne, a palace ; 
but what could represent a waste? This association of forests 
with solitude gave them their clue, and in consequence we find 
woods referred to, not only in actual forest scenes, as might pos- 
sibly have been the case had no wood-setting existed, but also in 
other scenes of solitude, where there is no reason for the reference 
except the actual presence of the setting upon the stage. The 
incongruity of using woods in a scene conceived of as a desert or a 
seashore was counterbalanced by making the necessary impression 
of desolation deeper and clearer in the minds of the audience. 
For this reason, then, Greene in Alphonsus refers to the trees 
already on the stage, since by so doing he emphasized the funda- 
mental idea of the second part of his scene. 

Perhaps this “extended” use of woods, if I may so term it, for 
any scene of desolation seems purely theoretical and impossible. 
It certainly is quite opposed to modern notions. Fortunately, 
however, direct proof of it exists in a single line of the Revels 
accounts*(p. 41; 1572-73): “for provizion and cariage of trees 
and other things to the Coorte for a wildernesse in a playe, viij 
sh. vj d.”’ No clearer statement could be desired: woods in 
1572-73 were used at court to represent a wilderness. But such 
customs do not spring up nor die in a moment or a year. Neither 
are they usually limited to one place. Thus the fact that this 
particular reference is to a court play does not particularly weaken 
its force. Public companies played there: if this custom appealed 
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to them, there was nothing to prevent them from introducing it 
upon the public stage. This one line therefore not only shows 
that the extended use of the wood-setting for deserts and solitudes 
was an actual fact at court, but also makes it probable at other 
places and at other times. That the public theaters certainly did 
have the same custom is shown by the facts which are presently 
to be discussed under our third argument for the existence of the 
wood-setting. Before turning to that, however, we may note that 
the total result of the evidence from textual allusions is decidedly 
for the actual use of the setting, and that their extended use makes 
the whole subject of “trees” and of properties in general, even 
more important than one would at first have supposed. 

The third argument for the existence of a wood-setting is 
based on three entries in the Booke of Plaies of Dr. Forman, 
the notorious astrologer and quack doctor of the early seven- 
teenth century. This man, it will be remembered, attended plays 
largely, it would appear, for their “criticism of life,” and when 
he returned home, made a short memorandum of what he had 
noticed in each play. Among the plays to which he listened were 
three of Shakespeare’s— Macbeth, Cymbeline, and the Winter's 
Tale. His notes were founded on the actual productions at the 
theater: what he says of the methods of representation is there- 
fore of unquestionable authority. Fortunately the notes on each 
of these plays record the use of forests or woods, and in such a 
way as to place beyond all doubt the existence of wood-settings, 
and, more than that, their use for scenes not necessarily wood 
scenes at all. In Macbeth (1610), he noted “how Macbeth and 
Banquo . . . . two noblemen of Scotland, riding through a wood, 
there stood before them three women Fairies.” But the scene 
according to the text was not a wood at all, but a heath; there 
is not the slightest hint in the text—nor, for that matter, in 
Holinshed—of wood or forest. Where, then, did Forman get 
his ideas of the setting? If not from the words of the actors, it 
must have been from something on the stage, and from some- 
thing which would have made a clear impression of woods upon 
him; in other words, from a wood-setting, and, be it noted, a 
wood-setting used, not for a true forest scene, but to suggest 
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solitude and desolation. Here, as in the Revels accounts, we 
have “trees for a wildernesse,” and without a single hint of their 
presence in the text. 

In Cymbeline, in like manner, Forman speaks of a “cave in 
the woods.” To be sure, this scene might well be in a forest— 
there is nothing like the “heath” to contradict that idea—but 
the text does not suggest it, and therefore, as before, we ask how 
Forman came to say definitely that there was a wood. The most 
natural answer is again that what he saw was a wood scene, and 
that the actual stage properties suggested his remark. 

The third play which Forman noted furnishes, like Macbeth, 
proof not only of wood-settings, but of their use in other scenes 
of solitude. He saw the Winter’s Tale in 1611. In this he 
observed ‘“‘how Perdita was caried into bohemia & ther laid in a 
forrest.” The text does not mention tree or forest; the scene, as 
we all remember, is the famous “coast of Bohemia.” Even the 
History of Dorastus and Fawnia does not suggest a wood. We 
have, then, three uses of wood-setting where the text does not 
suggest it, and two where the text would not, according to modern 
notions, even allow it. The existence of some sort of forest prop- 
erty and its use in the extended manner already described are 
thus established beyond a doubt. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to emphasize also the importance 
of these three illustrations from Forman in another way. They 
show that the methods of study we have been applying to the old 
plays are quite inadequate. Most students have been very suspi- 
cious of textual allusions to properties, and have explained them 
away as poetic imaginings, or mere substitutes for purely ima- 
ginary furnishings. In consequence, even so well-versed a scholar 
as Mr. Sitiney Lee speaks of the old stage as bare,’ and other less 
well-informed writers base all their theories on the idea of an 
almost unset stage. Obviously this opinion is absolutely un- 
founded, for here are three instances where furnishings must 
have been employed, though neither text nor directions contain 
a hint of them. Possibly some directions and textual allusions 
are purely poetic and refer to imaginary settings; for example, 


1 English Miscellany Presented to Doctor Furnivail, p. 246. 
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“These stretching mountains clad with snow,” Wounds of Civil 
War (1587?, published 1594), Act III; but the great majority 
of them are to be accepted as indicating real and practical fur- 
nishings. These notes of Forman’s throw the burden of proof in 
any particular instance no longer upon those who believe that 
textual allusions refer to real properties, but upon the skeptics. 
Indeed, not only are textual allusions no longer to be doubted; 
scenes where there are none, but which from the nature of the 
story demand common settings, must be supposed in most cases 
to have been properly equipped even upon the public stage. One 
may doubt, perhaps, the existence of certain rare properties unless 
the directions specifically mention them, but where woods, thrones, 
tables, beds, chairs, arras, etc., etc., could be used to advantage, 
these notes of Forman’s certainly warrant one in assuming their 
employment without mention either in direction or text. Thus 
one’s whole attitude toward the old plays is changed: the furnish- 
ings were not simple nor the stage bare, for just as today proper- 
ties not even required by the action were employed to make the 
scene more vivid and realistic. 

But what was it like, this wood-setting? Was it a painted 
drop curtain; did it consist of trees, real or constructed; or was it 
a combination of both? That it was a real furnishing and not 
merely a label is certain. But what the forest-setting actually 
was, is hard, practically impossible, to determine. To me it seems 
to have been usually a collection of trees, perhaps supplemented 
by a painted curtain. There is absolutely no proof that I know 
of for this curtain, but it is so easy to provide that, if anyone 
wishes to suppose it existed, there is little reason for objecting; 
though how it would have done any particular good does not 
appear. For the individual trees there is, however, some evidence. 

Single trees certainly were used on the old stage; they had 
even occurred in the early pageants. Nichols, in a description 
of the pageant at the coronation of Queen Elizabeth mentions one, 
for example, which was really elaborate. The Revels accounts 
also have many allusions to trees: “Tymber for the forest” (p. 41; 
1572-73) ; “A tree of Holly for the Dutton’s playe;” “‘other Holly 
for the forest” (p. 34; 1572-73). From the records for 1573-74 
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are the following: ‘‘Paper for patternes and for leaves of trees” 
(p. 53); “Mrs. Dane for Canvas for... . great hollow trees” 
(p. 54); “‘armes of okes for the hollo tree” (p. 56); ‘Lathes for 
the Hollo tree” (p. 59); “fflagbroches for the knobbes of the 
tree” (p. 59). Plays on the public stage frequently require 
single trees. The Spanish Tragedy (Act III, scene 13) has one; 
in The Case is Altered (Act IV, scene 4) a man climbs up and 
hides in one; Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay (scene 9) has, 
according to the text, a magic tree with leaves of gold; The 
Battle of Alcazar, published the same year, has a tree in its 
dumb show (Act V) from which, at the proper moment, crowns 
fall off; The Fairy Pastoral calls for a “Hollowe Oake with vice 
of wood to shutt to.” In The Warning for Faire Women (dumb 
show, Act II) a tree suddenly rises which is later hewn down 
before the audience; John A Kent and John A Cumber (Act 
III, scene 1) calls for a character to enter out of a tree “if pos- 
sible it may be.” Parasitaster shows a tree by which a man 
climbs up into a baleony. David and Bethsabe (Act II, scene 
10) probably had a tree, for it is referred to in the text, and the 
direction says: ‘“‘Absalon hangs by the haire.” To this there is 
a reference in Henslowe’s diary: *‘Pd for poleyes and workman- 
shipp for to hange Absolome,” etc. (p. 241). His list of properties 
also mentions trees: ‘“‘a tre of gowlden apelles’’ and “‘Tantelouse 
tre.” And so instances might be multiplied, showing that a single 
tree was no uncommon property, and that it sometimes was very 
elaborate in construction. To be sure, these elaborate trees would 
hardly be duplicated to represent a forest, and it is also possible, 
though not probable, that some of the single trees, like that in 
Parasitaster, were only the post which supported the balcony. 
Yet, giving all due regard to this possible explanation of a few 
instances, it is certain that trees were a common property on the 
old stage. 

Not only did single trees exist, but many of the wood scenes 
require them, showing that the wood-setting, whatever it was, 
could not have been merely a curtain. A few illustrations must 
serve for many. Gallathea demands a special oak as well as 
woods; Edward I has a line, “I must hang my weapon upon this 
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tree” (1. 190), but also supposes woods in other scenes; Common 
Conditions, one of the few plays to speak of woods in the direc- 
tions, has a girl bound to a tree (1. 165); Orlando Furioso is full 
of references to woods and must certainly have had such a setting; 
at line 575 Sacrapant says, “Hang up the Roundelays on the 
trees,” and carves upon them the name of his love. A painted 
curtain would hardly have sufficed for these scenes. Heywood’s 
spectacular Brazen Age (printed 1613) makes most elaborate 
requirements. Act V,scene 3, for instance, has these directions: 
“Enter Hercules from a rock aboue, tearing down trees;” “All the 
Princes breake downe the trees and make a fire in which Hercules 
placeth himselfe.” Finally, the burlesque play of Narcissus (pre- 
sented at St. John’s College, Oxford, 1602) shows pretty clearly 
that wood scenes were represented by actual settings more or less 
like trees. A curtain could quite as easily and almost as humor- 
ously have been burlesqued as the setting which was actually held 
up to ridicule, but there is not a hint of a curtain for this pur- 
pose in the play. The scenery is prepared before the eyes of the 
audience in the following manner, and commented upon at the 
same time: 


Enter one with a buckett and boughes and grasse. 
A well there was withouten mudd, 
Of silver hue, with waters cleare, 
Whome neither sheepe that chawe the cudd, 
Shepheards nor goates came ever neare; 
Whome, truth to say, nor beast nor bird, 
Nor windfalls yet from trees had stirrde. 
(He strawes the grasse about the buckett. 
And round about it there was grasse, 
As learned lines of poets showe, 
Which by next water nourisht was; (Sprinkles water) 
Neere to it too a wood did growe. (Sets down the bowes) 
To keep the place, as well I wott, 
With too much sunne from being hott. 
And thus least you should have mistooke it, 
The truth of all I to you tell: 
Suppose you the well had a buckett, 
And so the buckett stands for the well; 
And ’tis, least you should counte mee for a sot O, 
A very pretty figure cald pars pro toto. 
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This is “symbolism” with a vengeance; but it certainly estab- 
lishes, if the burlesque had any point at all, that the wood-setting 
actually did exist, and that it was sometimes, at least, in the form 
of separate trees. 

Granting, then, that woods and forests were thus represented 
by individual trees, though not denying that a painted drop may 
also have been employed, we may well inquire how so strange 
and unwieldy a property was managed. It was, of course, not so 
difficult to arrange as a forest-setting similarly constituted would 
be upon our modern stage. A few trees—one, two, three, five— 
were enough, for the convention of “symbolic” scenery, by 
which one property suggested many, saved the Elizabethans 
much expense and trouble. It is therefore quite unnecessary to 
suppose that in a wood scene the ‘‘trees” covered any large part 
of the stage. Orlando Furioso, with half its action laid in the 
woods, must have had some open space for the other half. No 
one, indeed, could imagine the whole stage covered with trees. 
Two or three would have been quite sufficient. 

What became of this “forest” during the other scenes of the 
play? Perhaps in some cases it was concealed by a curtain, but 
it is not at all necessary to suppose so. For here the other great 
principle of Elizabethan stage-craft came into play—that of 
simultaneous scenery with which English audiences had been 
long familiar—for example in the “standing” mediaeval Scrip- 
ture plays, where Hell, Heaven, Galilee, and Jerusalem were all 
represented side by side at one time on the one stage.’ The 
Elizabethan drama offers no such striking collocation as’ that, 
but, once more to refer to Alphonsus, a staging similar in principle 
occurs when the chair and woods are both before the audience at 
once; and several similar instances might be given. To us this, 
like the symbolic scenery, seems absurd; our ideas of dramatic 
reality are different from those of the Elizabethans, for we have 
been educated in a different school and expect different things 
from the theater. 

Still we can appreciate how such a custom might arise even 


1 For a fuller discussion ofthis simultaneous staging and plays which illustrate it, see 
Modern Philology, June, 1905. Mr. John Corbin in The Atlantic for March, 1906, has a very 
interesting and suggestive article on the same subject. 
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today. We listen undisturbed to a public reader when he says 
before beginning a play: ‘‘The scene is a forest—on the right, a 
tree; on the left, a rock.” We allow him, without leaving the 
stage, to change his scene to the city street or the interior of a 
house; we do not object if he returns in a moment or two to the 
tree and the rock again. Perhaps his hero is at some point in 
the play bound to the tree and left there during a scene or two. 
Of course, the tree is not represented— it could not be; but we 
imagine it and are quite content. Suppose, however, instead of 
the single reader, a whole company; allow them like him to change 
their scene at will—to move the place of action back and forth 
at the mention of a word. Such a situation is certainly con- 
ceivable and not especially confusing. Continue the picture. 
Suppose, as before, that the play requires one of the persons to 
be bound to a tree; obviously the tree must now actually be pre- 
sented. To attempt to imagine the hero bound would be ridicu- 
lous. Yet there need not be a whole forest—it is not necessary 
to represent a complete background. We can still imaginatively 
furnish the rest of the stage as richly and completely as our ex- 
perience and fancy permit. We should not object especially to 
the same sudden changes of scene as with the single reader; the 
tree might even be left on the stage without particularly disturb- 
ing us; but we would insist upon its being there when the plot 
required it. With a single reader its presence was impossible; 
with a whole company it becomes inevitable. This was exactly 
the situation upon the Elizabethan stage. Properties were used 
because they were necessary to the plot, and, with the realistic 
tendencies everywhere manifest in the old plays, we may well 
imagine them to have been as accurately and convincingly made 
as possible. Everything which the story required was provided 
freely, and perhaps some properties like the woods in scenes of 
desolation were employed merely to suggest the desired back- 
ground. But as for accurately or completely representing the 
background, that was, on the projecting stage, neither possible 
nor, so far as we can see, desired.’ 


1T have so far practically disregarded the curtained rear stage. This, on account of 
its distance from the audience and its poorer lighting, would naturally be used less fre- 
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Thus the question of scenery settles itself if we think of it in 
any large way. We cannot say definitely, indeed, whether there 
were or not “drop curtains painted in perspective” —the question 
Malone wished to answer. That, however, is hardly the point, for 
much modern scenery would hardly come under such a description. 
We can say definitely that, so far as the front stage is concerned 
(and that, in the public theaters, must have been the most impor- 
tant), there was nothing like our modern system of settings which 
presents a complete and congruous picture; but that again is hardly 
the point either, for nobody with any knowledge of the old stage 
can suppose such a condition possible. Do we not mean, then, 
when we ask if scenery were used on the stage of Shakespeare: 
Were there any furnishings employed which were not really 
necessary, but which were used merely to make more vivid the 
supposed place of action, especially if that place were out-of-doors ? 
To this the use of the wood-setting, especially for any scene of 
desolation, makes possible an affirmative answer; in proving it we 
have, I think, come nearest to showing that the English stage 
managers even in the sixteenth century had a desire similar to 
our own, not only for necessary, but also for appropriate settings 
—appropriate, however, from their point of view, though not 
necessarily from ours. 

A second disputed question—Was the Elizabethan stage bare 
and unfurnished?—is of course answered by the proof of the 
existence of the forest-setting. Ifa property so difficult to con- 
struct and so cumbrous to manage were employed on the public 
stage, others quite as useful, but easier to procure, must certainly 
have been common—not only thrones, beds, chairs, and tables, of 
which, we are already certain, but rocks, wells, shops,’ and the 


quently than the front stage. The plays, unless one assume many directions which are not 
given, indicate few scenes which are to be played in it. In this rear stage, backgrounds 
could conceivably have been arranged so as to present a complete illusion, especially of 
indoor scenes. Whether the wood-setting was ever so arranged seems quite impossible of 
proof from the plays dating in Elizabeth’s reign. The general impression which the plays 
have left upon my own mind is, that usually the woods were not placed on the curtained 
space, but rather at the rear of the front stage, especially if the curtained space was an 
alcove, and if the front stage had direct access on either side to the tiring-house. 

1It seems probable— practically certain, indeed, if one assumes the alcove stage —that 
the numerous “shops” and “studies” of the Elizabethan plays were usually particular 
arrangements of the rear stage. A later paper will discuss this fully. 
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numerous other settings necessary for the plays. Even the 
thrones, chairs, tables, and beds with the ever-present arras would 
have made the stage far from bare; with trees, rocks, etc., the 
stage becomes almost crowded. When it was thronged with gal- 
lants and set for an elaborate play, it must have presented a 
spectacle full of life and color, far removed from any suggestion 
of bareness or even simplicity. 

Finally as to the method of staging. I have already pointed 
out in a preceding paragraph how it must have differed from that 
of our modern stage, and have emphasized how it was really sym- 
bolic—a reader’s stage, with a whole company instead of a single 
performer. Students have erred in thinking that because the old 
theater did not attempt often to represent completely any par- 
ticular scene, it had no properties nor furnishings at all. It is 
only by recognizing clearly the existence of a large number of 
varied properties, and the symbolic use of one for many to indicate 
rather than to represent a scene—in short, an elaborately fur- 
nished reader’s stage—that we shall ever understand the staging 
of the Elizabethan drama, with its sudden changes of scene or its 
apparently entire disregard of scene, and with its conventions of 
dramatic distance and of “incongruous”? properties—trees and 
beds upon the stage side by side at the same time. 

Perhaps it will make the whole subject clearer to picture the 
performance of some play which used trees in all the various ways 
I have mentioned. As no such play occurs to me, an imagined 
plot must serve. The play is one of the romantic dramas so 
common to the Elizabethan stage. The scene shifts between a 
forest and a desert in Africa, and the city of Rome. Before the 
performance begins the stage is already set with most of the prop- 
erties necessary for the production. Near one door stand three or 
four trees—as many as the theater owns and as the stage space 
allows. They are not especially large; their trunks are of painted 
canvas stretched upon lath; their branches are perhaps not so 
, gracefully arched as in nature, and their leaves are of bright- 
green cloth. Near the other door are a chair and table. Between 
them are twenty or thirty three-legged stools, and in the back- 
ground across the front of the rear stage hangs the closed curtain 
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with a scene from classic story painted upon it. Across the front 
of the balcony hangs a cloth painted to represent a wall, and over 
the two exposed doors are respectively the inscriptions “Rome” 
and “Africa.” On the pillars hangs the title of the play—now, 
unfortunately, unknown. Soon the three-legged stools are almost 
filled by young gallants. Presently the trumpet sounds for the 
third time, and from between the curtains steps the prologue. 
Then the play begins. From the door marked “Rome” enter 
two people in conversation; the lady Sylvia is, it appears, to be 
married by her avaricious guardian to his foolish son. The trees 
do not disturb us by their presence—they are unmentioned, and 
are therefore unnoticed. As soon as these two are gone, the cur- 
tain parts, and the guardian is discovered in his own room bending 
over a chest and counting his ward’s fortune. He sends for her; 
the beautiful boy who plays the part of Sylvia enters and is ordered 
to prepare for an immediate marriage. The heiress protests, but 
her guardian remains obdurate. Sylvia begins to prepare for 
flight as soon as he has left her, and we are soon aware from her 
remarks to her maid that the scene has changed to her chamber, 
even though she has not left the stage. Then the curtains, which 
have been open all this time, though most of the action has been 
in front of them, now close as she goes out through the door 
marked ‘“‘Rome,’’ but only to re-enter through “Africa.”’ From 
her words on ‘‘this forest dark,’’ ‘‘these mighty trees,” we notice 
that the scene has again shifted. But in following Sylvia we 
did not notice a boy steal through the door into one of the hollow 
trees. Now Sylvia appeals to the gods for help, and he steps forth, 
a wood nymph, and leads her off the stage to find seclusion in the 
depths of the forest. The scene returns to the city again, and we 


1] violate here the ‘‘ Law of Re-entry,” if I may so term it, formulated by Robert Prolss, 
in Von den dltesten Drucken der Dramen Shakespeares (1905), p. 107, which [ did not see 
until this article was in type. According to Prdlss no character ever is allowed in the 
Elizabethan drama to leave the stage and immediately re-enter, if, in the meantime the 
location of the scene has changed. Conversation, soliloquy by some other character, or 
some other action is introduced to mark the break. The reason for such a custom on a 
stage like that of Elizabethan times is obvious, and in many cases I believe it was obeyed. 
It will, if 1am not mistaken, go far to explain the insertion of many passages which are 
otherwise difficult to account for and which have been often supposed to be “ out” scenes. 
But it was not always obeyed; e.g., in English Traveller (p. 69), and I therefore let my 
account of an imaginary production stand as first composed. 
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hear the guardian directing his son to pursue the escaped maiden. 
They sit at the table, and the father very carefully maps out his 
son’s journey. The foolish boy and his father both leave the 
stage, but the boy immediately appears through the other door, 
and is, we learn, lost in the forest. He hears outlaws coming, 
and for concealment climbs into the shelter of a leafy tree. 
The outlaws discover him and, making him descend, tie him to the 
tree and leave him alone. Here his father fortunately finds him, 
and together they continue the pursuit. After a short scene in 
the city again, Sylvia appears, explaining how she has left the 
forest and taken refuge in this desert. Here, however, a disguised 
prince meets her and falls in love with her, introducing in his 
passionate appeal references to ‘‘these shaggy trees.” 

So the first act closes. The orchestra plays, and a clown enters 
and jigs. But during that amusement a great chair with a canopy 
above it comes creaking down from the “heavens.” It is the 
throne of the prince’s father, and the young gallants are made to 
rise and move their stools closer together. More stools are brought 
in and placed about the throne. The next scene is obviously to be 
one of importance and likely to tax the capacity of the stage. It 
will, indeed, for the court is to be represented, the whole strength 
of the company is required, and the stage with this crowd of actors 
and spectators combined is too small for the trees to be left upon 
it. So, since the forest scenes are over and their room is more 
valuable than their presence, they are taken through the door 
into the storeroom. With their disappearance our interest in the 
performance ends, and we leave it to work itself out in the only 
too well-known way to its happy conclusion. 

In some such way as this wood-settings, and presumably all 
settings, were used on the old stage. That the Forest of Arden 
should ever again be so represented, except as a matter of anti- 
quarian interest, is neither likely nor desirable. From our 
modern point of view the whole is chaotic, absurd, impossible, 
and the plays written for such production necessarily seem 
incoherent and inexplicable. But if we imagine them given on a 
“reader’s stage,” with its symbolic and simultaneous scenery, there 
is hardly one which does not at once become, so far as its staging 
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is concerned, simple and intelligible. The stage of Shakespeare 
was a “reader’s stage,” but it was by no means devoid of prop- 
erties and furnishings; it was neither bare, primitive, nor child- 


like. It was merely different. 
G. F. ReyNoips 


SHattuck ScHoou 
Faribault, Minn. 


THE GERMAN STORY IN ENGLAND ABOUT 1826 


The revival of interest in German literature in the third decade 
of the nineteenth century was more widespread in England than 
is commonly supposed. Contrary to the opinion generally held, 
Thomas Carlyle was not the only one nor the first' to reawaken 
this dormant interest, though he was, to be sure, the most eminent 
interpreter that German literature had found in England up to 
his time. He zealously devoted most of his energy during the 
third decade to the translating and reviewing of such German 
works as he thought his countrymen ought to know. The first 
one to appear in book form was his model translation of Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre (1824). Then followed his Life of Schiller 
(1825), a biography based on articles in the London Magazine, 
1823-24, but carefully revised and enlarged.’ And two years 
later German Romance (1827) appeared. This collection of 
stories in four volumes— the original edition of which is now much 
prized by collectors, as the translations from Fouqué and Hoff- 
mann have not been reprinted*—was begun in May, 1825, and 
was finished, and paid for Carlyle’s marriage expenses, in July, 
1826.‘ But not until the following year did the publisher (Tait) 
give Carlyle “an opportunity of sending off the weary book,” as 
the author writes to his wife, January 2, 1827. 

It is very probable that Tait, fearing a financial failure, had 
delayed publication for a time, as the demand for German stories 
had been evidently supplied by no less than five collections that 
had appeared in 1826. This fact, though interesting and important 
in showing that others besides Carlyle were interested in German 
literature, is not mentioned, so far as I know, in any contributions 
bearing on Carlyle or on German literature in England. On this 
account it may be worth while to pass in review these collections, 

1Cf. my articles in Modern Language Notes, Vol. XVII, No. 3 and Vol. XVIII, No. 3. 

2 See my article in Modern Philology, Vol. I, No. 3. 

3R. H. Shepperd, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Carlyle (London, 1881). 


4Froude, Thomas Carlyle, Vol. I, p. 241 et passim. 
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their authors, and the opinions of German literature as expressed 

in their prefaces. 

1. German Popular Stories. Translated from the Collection of J. L. 
and W. K. Grimm by Edgar Taylor. London, 1826. Published 
anonymously. 

2. Tales of Humour and Romance. Selected from Popular German 
Writers and Translated by Richard Holcraft, B. A. London, 1826. 

3. Specimens of German Romance. Selected and Translated from 
Various Authors by George Soane. In three volumes. London, 1826. 
Published anonymously. 

4. The German Novelists. Tales from the Earliest Period down to the 
Close of the Eighteenth Century. By Thomas Roscoe. In four vol- 
umes. London, 1826. 

5. German Stories. Selected from the Works of Hoffmann, de LaMotte 
Fouqué, Pichler, Kruse, and others. By R. P. Gillies, Esq. In three 
volumes. Edinburgh, 1826. 

The first of these collections is of slight import in the discus- 
sion at hand, as it contains fairy-tales rather than stories or 
romances; but the author deserves a short notice. Edgar Taylor 
(1793-1839), a barrister in partnership with one of the brothers of 
Thomas Roscoe, of whom I shall have more to say, was known as 
atranslator in hisday. In the previous year (1825) he published, 
in collaboration with his cousin, the distinguished interpreter of 
German life and literature, Sarah Austin, a volume entitled Lays 
of the Minnesingers, in which the attention of English readers is 
called to the well-nigh unknown stores of mediaeval poetry. These 
two collections are, however, so far as I know, the only ones that 
Taylor translated from the German. 

Despite a very diligent search, I was unable to find any data 
about the author of the second collection, Richard Holcraft. Only 
this is certain: He knew something of the range of German litera- 
ture, for he included in his volume, besides stories of Langbein 
and La Fontaine, selections from E. T. A. Hoffmann, Schiller, 
Korner, and even Jean Paul Richter, of whom Carlyle said in 
1827 in the Edinburgh Review, No. 91: “Except by name Richter 
is little known out of Germany.” But Holcraft was familiar with 
this author, for he says of his writings (Preface, p. viii): 

They are by far too sentimental, too imaginative, and too metaphori- 
cal, and his characters too simple, and unsophisticated for the present 
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state of English readers. .... Those who are gifted with a little more 
imagination than their neighbors will find in the succession of touching 
episodes of this writer, more than enough to counterbalance the imperfec- 
tions that fastidious critics might find in the style. 

Holcraft’s translations are on the whole, more faithful than 
English translations were wont to be at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. Little is omitted, and but few variations from 
the original occur. At times, however, the translator guesses at 
the meaning of a word and then, of course, blunders woefully, as 
when he renders, in Schiller’s The Dishonoured Irreclaimable, 
sinnlich by “thoughtful,” entwischte by “‘dispersed;” or in Kor- 
ner’s Woldemar, iiberraschte by “joined;” or, even more seriously, 
when he translates, in Kérner’s The Harp, mit wnendlicher Hei- 
terkeit by “in deep distress.” Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that Holecraft was familiar with German, and that he deserves 
credit for presenting to the English public selections from Kérner 
and Richter. 

George Soane (1790-1860), the younger son of Sir John 
Soane, the famous architect, began his literary career several years 
prior to Carlyle. He wrote a considerable number of novels and 
plays that won more or less favor with the English public, and 
manifested his interest in German literature as early as 1818 by 
translating Fouqué’s Undine. Three years later he supplied 
extracts from Goethe’s Faust to illustrate Moritz Retsch’s draw- 
ings. This translation called down the censure of Carlyle and 
induced him to send to the New Edinburgh Review (April, 1822) 
his spirited essay on Goethe’s Faust.’ But Soane, nothing daunted, 
sent forth in rapid succession Fouqué’s Minstrel Love (1821), 
Caroline de LaMotte Fouqué’s The Outcasts (1824), and in 1826 
Specimens of German Romance, with illustrations by the famous 
artist, George Cruikshank. He included in his collection stories 
from contemporary writers who had gained considerable popularity, 
but most of whom have since fallen into oblivion. Volume I con- 
tained C. F. van der Velde’s The Patricians; Vol. II, E. T. A. 
Hoffmann’s Master Flea; Vol. III, F. Laun’s The Blind Passen- 
ger, A. Oehlenschlager’s The Adventurers, and B. Naubert’s The 


1Cf. Wilhelm Streuli, Thomas Carlyle als Vermittler deutscher Litteratur und deutschen 
Geistes (Ziirich, 1895), pp. 33 ff. 
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Mantle. The comments that the London Literary Gazette (June 
10, 1826) makes on these stories are worth quoting: 

Ushered in by frontispieces as wildly extravagant and grotesque as 
ever entered into even a German brain, these tales are what they profess 
tobe..... The tale with the odd title “Master Flea” is the strangest 
of a strange kind; some of it we must allow to be amusing, but it is too 
disjointed. Now “The Mantle” is excellent in its kind, but “The Adven- 
turers” is our favourite. 

Six months later (January 20) the same magazine says: 

Mr. Soane’s volumes bade fair to rebut much of the too general accu- 
sation against German tales being but those of horror. 

It must be added before we turn to the next collection, that Soane, 
though unable to render adequately Faust into English verse, 
could and did translate German prose into acceptable English. 

Thomas Roscoe (1791-1571) was the son of the historian 
William Roscoe, who is made the subject of one of the most 
charming essays in Irving’s Sketch Book. Irving speaks of the 
magnificent library of Italian books that was gathered in the Ros- 
coe household; and to this Thomas, of course, had access. Hence 
his interest in Italian and other foreign literatures and his conse- 
quent translations of Benvenuto Cellini’s Memoirs (1822), The 
Italian Novelists (1825), and The Spanish Novelists (1832), and, 
what is of interest at the present moment, his collection of tales 
from The German Novelists (1826). Volume I and the larger 
part of Vol. II of this work contain popular traditions as recorded 
in the Heldenbuch or by such writers as Otmar, Gottschalk, Grimm, 
Basching, etc. The other volumes are devoted to selections from 
Fouqué, Musaeus, Schiller, Tieck,' Langbein, and Engel. Several 
of these stories are found also in Carlyle’s German Romance (e. g., 
Musaeus The Dumb Lover and Tieck’s The Faithful Eckart and 
Auburn Egbert) and in Holcraft’s Tales (e. g., Schiller’s Martyr 
to Lost Honour), despite the fact that the translators tried to 
avoid duplication.’ 


1The Monthly Review (CXI, p. 145) voicing the sentiments of the average Englishman, 
said in a lengthy criticism of these volumes: “Tieck, considered as a novelist, is a complete 
exemplar of all the most extravagant horror-mongers who infest the literature of Germany. 
Langbein has produced with less power perhaps than Tieck several compositions of far 
more rational and probable interest.” 


2 See Carlyle’s and Gillies’ prefaces to their respective collections. 
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Roscoe’s volumes are of especial interest to us because of their 
biographical introductions in which estimates of the various authors 
represented are expressed. Of Langbein for example, Roscoe says 
(Vol. IV, pp. 133 f.): 

As a novel-writer he will be found to rank among the foremost who 
have infused a more light and animated spirit into their productions, since 
the revival of the modern literature of Germany. He discovers less of a 
national and peculiar tone than most writers of fiction, who have either 
preceded or followed him; his delineations of manners and characters are 
more general and universal; the interest attaching to them is more in uni- 
son with modern tastes and feelings; while the keen and lively, yet good- 
natured, air of satire, thrown over his reflections, presents us with much 
of the pleasure of ironical observation without the sting. 

Such extravagant praise of an author well-nigh forgotten now-a- 
days seems uncalled for. Fouqué’s stories, on the other hand, are 
more justly estimated (Vol. II, p. 308): 

There is a consistency of plan, united to a sincerity of tone, and 

earnestness of feeling, which cannot easily be mistaken for the qualities 
of any contemporary writer, in the same class of fiction; and which have 
the effect of riveting down the attention, even to the most wild and 
improbable portion of his stories. 
But Roscoe’s comments on Schiller are especially significant, show- 
ing, as they do, the change of attitude toward Schiller, due, to a 
large extent, to the influence of Coleridge and Carlyle. Roscoe 
says (Vol. III, p. 109): 

The Robbers of Schiller’s youth is the Wallenstein of his maturer 
powers; it bore the height and dimensions of his full genius, though 
destitute of its manlier tone, action, and consummate strength. .... 
With the single exception of Wallenstein, the most finished specimen of 
his dramatic labours, The Robbers is justly, we think, one of the most 
popular of his dramas. 

As a translator Roscoe ranks fairly high, though he does not 
at all times render the German text accurately. In Musaeus’ The 
Dumb Lover, for example, he translates er liess an den achsel- 
zuckenden Haushalter den Befehl ergehen by “shrugging up his 
shoulders, he ordered his cashier,” etc. Carlyle, in his version of 
the same story, proves himself a superior and more careful worker. 
Nevertheless, Roscoe’s volumes have survived and are still valuable 
to those, unfamiliar with German, who are desirous of getting a 
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fairly adequate idea of the range of the German story about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Of Robert Pearse Gillies (1788-1858) as an interpreter of 
German literature I have spoken more at length in Modern 
Language Notes (loc. cit.). There I endeavored to show that he 
contributed to the Foreign Quarterly Review and Blackwood’s 
Magazine articles dealing almost exclusively with the German 
drama, and that he rendered thereby a very useful service to 
German literature, though his literary judgments were not always 
trustworthy. Here we are concerned with his knowledge and his 
opinions of German story-writers. 

These translations, says Gillies in his Introduction to German 
Stories, are now printed in consequence of that increasing interest 
which seems lately to have been excited in favor of German stories. 
Critics, he continues, who before talked glibly of the German 
school (as if there were but one), begin to perceive that in this 
neglected language, which hitherto rarely formed a branch of 
what is called a liberal education, every possible variety of com- 
position and style may be discovered. Such prejudices being 
cleared away, versions, therefore of minor German novels, without 
alteration, may prove acceptable now, as those from Italian sources 
were popular and current two centuries ago. 

He closes his Introduction with these general and, to a large ex- 
tent, pertinent characterizations of the German novelists of his day: 


German readers are, in fact, very easily excited, and in their popular 
romances, while incident and character are by no means wanting, yet 
these are seldom or never brought forward in that style of alto relievo 
which has become indispensable in this country. On the contrary, the 
novelist may come before the public as often as he thinks proper, in 
nightgown and slippers, quite assured that he will be greeted with as 
much good will (if not as much respect) as if he were in gala attire, with 
brilliant stars and ribbons. The minor arts of composition are often dis- 
regarded. Metaphors are confused and broken; long passages of tame 
dialogue are allowable, and the same word may be used, not always in 
the same sense, ten times within one page. Notwithstanding all this, the 
book may have its share of ingenuity and interest. 


Volume I of Gillies’ collection contains the following selec- 
tions: Mademoiselle de Scuderi (Hoffmann), Scharfenstein Castle 
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(Baroness: de LaMotte Fouqué), The Sisters; Vol. II, Roland- 
sitten or The Deed of Entail (Hoffmann), Georg Selding (Pich- 
ler), The Siege of Antwerp; Vol. III, The First of May or 
Walburga’s Night, Oath and Conscience (Kruse), The Spectre 
Bride, The Crystal Dagger (Kruse), The Warning. 

The Literary Gazette (London, November 11, 1826) in 
reviewing these stories, said among other things: 

The tales to which we now call our readers’ attention are calculated 


for great popularity. .... The Germans are the best narrators of a tale 
of dark and mysterious murder, or one of spiritual or shadowy intercourse. 


Then this clever piece of advice is added: 


In giving a specimen of The Spectre Bride, we beg it may be perused 

some dark rainy night; al! the rest of the house in bed and asleep; with 
the candles properly unsnuffed; and if in an old country house, so much 
the better. 
The review closed with these words of high praise, especially sig- 
nificant in view of the fact that all the above-mentioned collections 
had been carefully analyzed previously in the columns of the 
same magazine: 

Since 1791 when Mr. Beckford published anonymously his Tales from 


the German, we have not seen any publication of the kind equal to this 
of Mr. Gillies. 


And two months later (January 20, 1827) the Literary Gazette 
in its review of Carlyle’s German Romance makes this interesting 
comment concerning the two translators and their work: 

Mr. Gillies was the very model of a translator. Still much remained 
to be done; and the author of the present volumes has found very sufli- 
cient space for the exertion of the talent and industry which his pages 
display. He has ventured into perhaps less certainly popular paths of 
our neighbours’ literature: and we much doubt (indeed we could not 
wish) our English taste becoming reconciled to the sentimentality (with 
all its poetry) of Richter, or the mysterious mysticism of Wilhelm Meister. 
Still these are works we like to see translated. 


This brings us to the most important of the six collections, that 
of Carlyle. His German Romance is in almost every respect 
superior to all its predecessors: in choice of stories, in accuracy 
and vigor of translation, in literary acumen, as displayed in the 
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prefatory remarks.’ In fact, it is here as elsewhere that Carlyle’s 
genius shines all the more because of contrast. Although he him. 
self ranked this work very, low in later years,’ it proved neverthe- 
less to be of sufficient importance to warrant reprinting more than 
once. Since on that account it is easily accessible, I shall refrain 
from quoting here the author’s opinion of German literature as 
recorded in his several biographical introductions. 

To sum up: German literature in England, after the first burst 
of enthusiasm at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth centuries, was neglected or depreciated for a num- 
ber of years; but in the third decade of the last century again 
attracted attention because of the appearance of numerous reviews 
and adequate English versions of dramas, poems, and works of 
fiction. Carlyle, however, though eminently successful in making 
some of these translations, as witness, e. g., his German Romance 
(1827), was, contrary to general supposition, by no means the 
only one engaged in this task, as the various collections of Ger- 
man stories that appeared in 1826 amply demonstrate. 

Max Batr 

Norta Dakota AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


1Cf. Monthly Review, June, 1827: ‘* The mass of biography and criticism forms infinitely 
the most attractive portion of the work.” Tieck and Hoffmann are again grossly under- 
valued. 


2W. Streuli, loc. cit., p. 47. 
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Cervantes’ indebtedness to Italian literature of the Cinquecento 
was very considerable. Was he, likewise, familiar with the works 
of earlier writers? It would be rash, indeed, to answer the ques- 
tion categorically. Sr. Menéndez y Pelayo, in his brilliant article 
on Cervantes’ reading,’ does not even suggest the problem. Lim- 
iting the inquiry, for the nonce, to Dante, it must be noted at the 
outset, that by the close of the sixteenth century Dantesque simile, 
and the general scheme and scope of the Divine Comedy, had 
become such commonplaces that it is very difficult at times to fix 
the immediate source of an allusion, or expression, that seems to 
hark back to Dante. In the Canto de Caltope, Cervantes makes 
the epic muse say: “I am she who made the famous Dante descend 
to the dark circles of Hell, and ascend to the bright spheres of 
Heaven.” Such vague words need not necessarily attest acquain- 
tance, or familiarity, with Dante’s masterpiece. But in the Galatea 
proper occurs a prose rendering of Francesca da Rimini’s lament: 

Nessun maggior dolore, 

Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 

Nella miseria; ... . 
which Cervantes renders: ‘‘puesto que fuera mejor no acordarme 
de cosas alegres en tiempo tan triste” (ed. 1863, I, p. 21). To 
confirm the suspicion that Cervantes had Canto V of the Inferno 
in mind when writing the above version, attention may be called 
to an apparent adaptation of Dante’s desire to learn of the prima 
radice of the love of Paolo and Francesca. It will be recalled 
that in the Galatea Lisandro is telling Elicio of his first letter to 
Leonida, when he used the words quoted above. ‘‘No,” inter- 
rupted Elicio, ‘‘no es justo que me dejes de decir la carta que 4 
Leonida enviaste, que por ser la primera, y por hallarte tan 
enamorada en aquella saz6n, sin duda debe de ser discreta.””’ 


1 Revista de Archivos, May, 1905. 
2 Lope de Vega quoted from Canto V in Las Flores de Don Juan, ed. Rivad., I, p. 423c: 


com» el Dante dice, 
Amor 4 ninguno amado, 


and in Angélica en el Catay, ed. Acad., p. 422. 
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Cervantes repeats Francesca’s words in the same work (II, 
p. 43): “mas; ay del alma desdichada, que se ve puesta en tér- 
minos de acordarse del bien perdido.” In his play, El Gallardo 
Espafol (X, p. 75), we find the reverse of the nessun maggior 
dolore: 

Pasadas penas en presente gloria, 
El contarlas la lengua no repuna.... . 
This was not necessarily original with Cervantes. Poets had long 
since rung the changes on Francesca’s plaint. One need only 
recall Guicciardini’s stanza: 
Son due veri conforti all’ infelice, 
L’ un rimembrarsi il tempo in cui gia visse 
Con maggior doglia, |’ altro in mente havere 
8’ alcun vive di lui pia tristo al mondo.' 

Whether or not Cervantes’ immediate source was Dante (or, 
indeed, Boethius), or some Peninsular version, the above render- 
ings are to be added to those collected by Kraus, Beil. d. allg. Zeit., 
1900, No. 136, Sanvisenti, J primi influssi di Dante... . suila 
letteratura spagnuola, . . . . 1902, p. 167, and Farinelli, A ppunti 
su Dante in Ispagna .... 1905, p. 53, footnote, as, also, the 
following: “ El triste recordar del bien pasado,” Gutierre de Cetina, 
Obras, 1895, I, p. 82; ‘En todo tiempo, la memoria de un bien 
estado causa soledad al que le ha perdido,” Montemayor, La Diana, 
I, Lib. VI: 

Que no hay mayor desdicha en las desdichas 
Que haber sido dichoso un desdichado. 
—Vélez de Guevara, ed. Rivad., p. 166c. 
Quéjome tambien aquf 
De la pertinaz memoria, 
Porque me acuerda la historia 


‘ De tantos bienes pasados. 
—Lope de Vega, ed. Rivad., IV, p. 64d. 


In El Celoso Extremefto (VII, p. 336) occurs a Dantesque 
passage: “Quien ha visto banda de palomas estar comiendo en el 


1The second sentiment was dear to Spanish poets; see, for example: Tirso, V, 174; 
Lope, ed. Acad., V, 668; Calderén, La vida es suefio, ll. 250 ff., etc. Still another variant 


may be cited here: 
El dia dell’ alegria 


al qu’ es triste 
de mayor dolor le viste. 
—Cancionero General de Hernando de Castillo, ed. 1882, I, 542. 
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campo sin miedo lo que ajenas manos sembraron, que al furioso 
estrépito de disparada escopeta se azora y levanta, y olvidada del 
pasto, confusa y aténita cruza por los aires; tal... . ,’’ Dante’s 
corresponding simile is as follows: 
Come quando, cogliendo biado o loglio, 
Li colombi adunati alla pastura, 
Queti senza mostrar |’ usato orgoglio, 
Se cosa appare ond’ elli abbian paura, 
Subitamente lasciano star |’ esca, 
Perché assaliti son da maggior cura; 


—Purgatorio, Canto IT, ll. 124-30. 


Ariosto used a much briefer simile: 


Come conigli o timidi colombi, 
A cui vicino alto rumor rimbombi. 
—Orlando Furioso, Canto XX, 92. 


Guido Guinicelli’s simile of the sun is familiar to everybody: 
Fiere lo sole lo fangho tutto il giorno, vile roman né@1 sol perde 


Cervantes offers the following version: “la poesia... . es 
como el sol, que pasa por todas las cosas inmundas sin que se le 
pegue nada, .... ” IX, p. 275. From the use of the expres- 
sions inmundas and se le pegue, one might infer that his source 
was the result of a blending of the version in the Fiore di Virtu— 
or a parallel—quoted by Gaspary in his History of Early Italian 
Literature, 1901, p. 101, footnote: “Il sole sta in su lo fango, 
e non se gliene appicca,” and Augustine’s: “Spiritualis enim 
virtus sacramenti ita est ut lux: et ab illuminandis pura excipitur, 
et si per inmundos transeat, non inquinatur.”” 
MiLTon A. BUCHANAN 
University or Toronto 


1 For the version quoted from Augustine, as, also, for other parallels, see Professor Cook’s 
study in Modern Language Notes, 1905, pp. 68-69. An additional English rendering (from 
Middleton) was published by Professor Tennant in the same volume of the journal (p. 160). 
Torraca, in his Manuale della letteratura italiana, 1898, I, p. 53, n.5, gives an Italian version 
not noted by Professor Cook. See, also, King, Classical Quotations, 1904, pp, 216-217. 
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GALAHAD AND PERCEVAL 


FROM THE “TRISTAN” MS ADD. 5474, FF. 142¢ - 1645 
BRITISH MUSEUM * 


(Str Tuomas Matory’s Le Morte Darthur, Books XI and XII) 
II 


r dist li contes & la uraie estoire le tesmoigne que agloual 
erra ii. ans entiers que onques ne trouua qui noueles li deist 
de lancelot a la parfin ot tant ale que auenture lamena chies 
sa mere qui moult estoit de grant lignage. mais pour courous 

de son seignour & de ses fiex qui mout orent grant uaselage qui ochis 
auoient este si estoit tant desconfortee que ele se sentoit trop pourement. 
& quant ele uoit agloual si en ot moult grant ioie. car bien auoit passe 
-v. ans que ele ne lauoit mais ueu. & quant ele le uit si ploura mout de la 
grant ioie quele en ot. quant agloual fu descendus il vit vn vallet deuant 
lui moult biel & moult iouene & moult bien tailliet de tous menbres & si 
nauoit mie plus de .xv. ans passes [ fol. 152, col. a] biaus fiex cou dist la 
mere counissies uous cest enfant. dame fait il nenil. enondieu fait ele cou 
est parcheuaus uos freres li plus iouenes de tous mes enfans. quant 
agloual entendi cele parole si en est tant lies quil ne set! quil puist faire. 
de son frere que il a ensi trouue. car il samble bien hom qui grant bien 
& grant honor doiue auoir se dame diex li done bonte si comme il li 
auoit done biaute. si li fait si grant ioie que plus ne pot & dist a sa dame 
de mere. cest enfant menrai iou a la court le roi artu si receuera lordene 
de cheualerie de sa main meesme. 
H?. biaus fiex fait la mere il ne place a dieu que il soit cheualiers. car 
de cheualerie ne porroit il mie a plus grant honor uenir que mi 
autre fil sont fait qui en sont mort adoulour pai armes. & puis que 
li autre sont mort iou garderai le remanant car ia se dieu plaist nel 
garderai. ha* biaus fiex ne saues uous le biele maisnie que iou auoie de 
.vi. fiex dont diex ma deliuree fors de vous seulement dont ie ne quidoie 
point huimatin auoir. dame fait il ken baes uous afaire. ie uoeil fait ele 
que il soit od moi tant con ie uiurai comme celui que iou aim de tout 
mon cuer. car toutes mes pertes & de toutes mes mescheanches uai iou 
* [As the Introduction to this text presupposes the existence of an article by Dr. Sommer, 
“The Queste of the Holy Grail,’ which appears in the current volume of Romania, it has been 
deemed better to let the Introduction follow, rather than precede the text. This, together 
with the final instalment of the text, will be published in the January number of Modern 
Philology.— Eps.) 
1“ Quil ne set,” repeated in MS. 
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plus de cou fort & il se taist atant & parole dautre chose & quant il 
fu eure de mangier. si mangierent moult bien & furent assis moult rice- 
ment. mais nule rien que agloual uoie ne li plaist autant comme la biaute 
de son frere. si dist a soi meesme que mout seroit damages grans se 
si biaus enfes vsoit sa vie entour sa mere. car si com il dist il ne puet 
estre sil est cheualiers de tel aage quil ne viegne a grant honor se diex 
iueut conseil metre & a che quil est de toutes pars estrais de boines gens. 
& sil passe lage de iouenece & il vient en la age de .xxx. ans & il nest 
dedens cel termene acoustumes de cheualerie ia puis niert boins cheualiers 
ne preus as armes pour coi iou di que che sera trop grans damages sil 
nest cheualiers. 
A ceste chose pensa agloual tant comme il se sisent au mangier. & 
quant la table fu ostee si sala agloual deduire en .i. iarding qui 
estoit deiriere le maison sa mere. & sa dame li enuoia percheual pour lui 
faire compaignie. & li enfes qui il estoit moult biel & qui plus amoit la 
compaignie de lui que de sa mere troua agloual gisant de sous .i. pumier 
si le salua moult biel si sasist iouste iui & il le recut mout deboinaire- 
ment. lors li commence a demander [ fol. 152, col. b] se il uauroit aler ala 
court le roi artu. pour estre cheualiers. 
“yes fait percheuaus iou ne desirai onques tant rien com iou fai a 
estre cheualiers sil plaisoit a nostre seignor. & se iou quidoie que 
vous me vausissies mener 0 vous iou iroie moult uolentiers. pour estre 
cheualiers quant vous vous enires. voire fait agloual si desires tant a 
estre cheualiers. certes il mest moult bel & iou vous imenrai moult uolen- 
tiers si tost com iou me departirai de chaiens & che sera prochainement. 
car en nule maniere iou ne demourroie longement en cest pais. mais iou 
uoeil que vous de ceste cose ne parles ia. car se ma dame le sauoit ele 
vous feroit si pres gaitier que iamais ne uous en porries partir & li enfes 
dist quil nen parleroit ia a home ne a feme. iiii. iours demora laiens 
agloual si fu moult bien seruis & chier tenus de sa dame & de ses amis. 
E] quint iour dist agloual a percheual son frere. biaus amis que ferons 
nous il men couuient aler le matin dites enuenres vous od moi ou vous 
remanres. sire fait perceuaus iou vous ai creante que iou men iroie o 
vous si le vous tenrai si bien que iou menirai od vous toutes les eures que 
yous en vaures aler. il conuerra fait agloual quen tel maniere le fachons 
que ma dame ne sen apercoiue ne autres qui chaiens soit. car sele en 
sauoit rien iou sai bien que de si pres vous gaiteroit que apaines enpor- 
ries escaper or ne uous caut fait perceuax car iou en pensera moult bien 
& si vous dirai comment. quant vous seres armes & apareillies iou de- 
manderai a madame congie de vous conuoier & ele le me donra mout 
uolentiers & lors men irai od uous en tel maniere que ia puis ne retourne- 
rai deuant cou que iou serai cheualiers. & agloual dist que ensi le porroit 
il bien faire & sans nule male esparanche de nului 
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(- nuit demoura laiens agloual & dist a sa mere. dame iai chaiens 
demoure grant pieche pour lamour de vous & si eusse plus grant 
mestier derrer. que de seiourner. si vous pri que vous me dones congiet 
par coi iou men puisse demain aler & metre a la uoie. car moult me tarde 
que iou viengne a la court le roi artu. car iou ni fui passe a .ii. ans ou 
plus. quant la mere entendi cele parole si li demanda pour coi il sen 
uoloit aler & il dist que faire le me couuient pour coi iou uous pri que 
[ fol. 152, col. c, verso] uous me dounes congiet. car demain memetrai iou 
a la uoie. car mout me tarde que iou soie a la court le roi artu. quant la 
mere oi chou si li doune congiet mout uolentiers mais ancois en ploura 
mout durement. alendemain si tost con li iours aparut biaus & clers 
se leua perceuaus qui mout estoit en grant esfroi de ceste cose si apareilla 
enteil maniere son afaire son cheual & ses armes quil ot tout prest 
uant agloual fu leues il alerent oir mese si se desieunerent & lors 
demanda agloual ses armes & on li aporta & quant il fu apareillies. 
il commanda sa mere adieu & sen parti atant & quant il fu hors perche- 
uaus sen vint a sa mere se li dist. dame dones moi congiet de conuoier 
mon frere iusqua lentree du boskiel qui la ius est car iou iroie mout 
uolentiers & ne sai se iou le uerrai iamais. biaus fiex cou dist la mere iou 
uous commant a dieu. mais gardes que uous ne demoures & menes od 
vous .i. escuier qui vous fera compaignie & penses de tost reuenir pour 
mon cuer esleechier. car iamais ne serai lie deuant que iou uous reuoie. & 
perceuaus qui nauoit nule uolente de reuenir sieut agloual son frere & 
sen uait od lui a la court le roi artu pour estre cheualiers comme chil 
qui tant ne desiroit nule rien ne ne uieult que nus aille od lui. mais la 
mere fist erranment monter .i. escuier & li commanda quant il fu montes 
quil li ramenast son enfant arrierc. & il dist que si feroit il mout uolentiers. 
| rer yen se part de sa mere & .i. escuiers od li si cheuauchent tant en 
tel maniere quil ataignent agloual alentree du boskiel. & agloual 
estoit ales tout bielement pour atendre son frere car bien sauoit quil le 
sieuroit si tost comme il porroit auoir congiet de sa mere. & quant il le 
suit uenir il en fu mout lies. si errerent el bos & parlerent de mainte 
coses tant que il fu haute heure du iour & lors anuia mout alescuier. si 
dist a percheual. sire ralons nous ent arriere ne saues vous que uostre 
mere vous dist. si mait diex iou crien mout que ele ne soit a malaise. car 
nous ne reuenrons mais hui a court che sai iou bien. & perceuaus li dist 
biaus amis seufre toi vn poi & alons encore auant & chil se taist atant. & 
li doi frere ceuauchent iusqua heure de none & tant que ele fu passee 
[ fol. 152, col. d, verso] & que il fu pres de uespres. & lors redist li 
escuiers a percheual. ha* sire vous estes oublies si con iou quit. vous aues 
tant ale que nous ne venrons mie alostel de iours. lors dist perceuaus au 
uallet comment se diex tait quides tu que iou me soie departis de lostel 
ma mere pour si tost reuenir arriere. saches tu que iou ne retournerai 
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iamais deuant che que iou serai cheualiers nouuiaus & que iou arai este 
a la court le roi artu qui cheualier me fera. ains que iou reuoie ma mere 
si uoel que tu ten ailles arriere & dia ma mere que ele nait mie paour de 
moi. car iou men uois a la court le roi artu auoec mon frere. & bien li di 
pour coi iou i vois. & li di que iou le uenrai ueoir si tost con iou porrai 
comme celi qui iou mout aim & bien le doi faire. 
uant li escuiers entent ceste parole il est tant courechies que nus 
plus. lors commencha a plorer mout angoiseusement & dist ha” sire 
pour dieu que est che que vous dites ensi nel feres uous mie. si ferai 
fait percheuaus che sachies. sire fait chil. puis quil est ensi laissies ment 
aler od vous si uous seruirai cheualier ausi con iou ai fait damoisel & iou 
lotroi fait percheuals. mais que tu ailles dire a ma dame que iou menuois 
auoec mon frere & quant tu auras fait cest mesage si ten uerras a la 
court le roi artu. se ancois ne ma consieus. & chil len merchie mout de 
cest don' si se part atant de son seignour & erra tant quil vint au soir a 
sa dame & quant il fu descendus & il li ot dites les noueles teles comme 
il les sauoit. la mere qui tant amoit percheual que nule plus commencha 


a plourer moult durement. 
rs manda la dame tout maintenant son capelain si se fist con- 


fesse & rechut corpus domini si trespassa cel soir meesme & 
lendemain fu mise en tere. quant che fu fait si se parti li escuiers de 
laiens. & ceuaucha tant que il vint a vn rechet ou on haoit agloual sor 
tous les homes del monde dont il avint que si tost quil seclama dagloual 
que maintenant si sires le fist ochirre & ieter en vne fose & agloual auoit 
ii. iours seiourne en vne abeie pour che que vn poi auoit este deshaities. 
si sen parti au plus tost quil onques pot. si li auint quil passoit deuant 
la maison au cheualier le iour que on auoit le uallet ochis. & si tost con 
percheuaus le uit il le recounut moult bien. ensi con percheuaus esgardoit 
le uallet issi de laiens .i. ualles & vne damoisele & il lor demanda qui le 
uallet auoit ochis. & il li [ fol. 153, col. a] dist tout maintenant que li 
sires du castiel lauoit ochis pour lamour dagloual dont il se clama. & 
agloual quant il entent ceste parole il relacha son hiaume & dist a perche- 
ual qui plouroit pour lamour du uallet qui mors estoit si li dist quil 


latente & il dist que si fera il. 
[ pram agloual laiens & troua le seignour laiens qui ia estoit 

armes pour che que il lauoit ueu uenir. & cil qui morteument 
le haoit li demanda pour coi il auoit son seriant ochis. comment agloual 
ies tu dont che qui mon frere ochesis. que quil ait este de ton frere fait il 
iou te desfi. & sui agloual. lors descendi tout maintenant & traist lespee & 
li court sus & cil refait tout autre tel. si dura tant la bataille que li sires 
de laiens ne le pot soufrir si uait guenchissant cha & la & chil qui 
morteument le haoit le fiert si durement que pour escu ne pour hiaume 
ne remaint quil ne li enbate lespee iusquen la ceruele. & quant chil de 
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laiens uirrent lor seignor mort il sen uont fuiant li uns cha & li autres la 
comme chil qui ont grant paour que agloual ne les ochie. & quant 
agloual uoit que il est mors. il le traine hors de laiens & le rue en vne 
fosse puis se remet en son chemin. quant perceuax fu montes & il ot pris 
son uallet qui mors estoit il le toursa sour son cheual deuant lui. 
A tant se partent de laiens & enportent le uallet. qui mors estoit 

iusqua la premiere abeie que il trouerent si le fisent metre en tere 
tout maintenant puis se misent a la uoie & cheuaucent tant par Jor 
iournees que il virrent a cardeul en gales. & li rois artus tint illeuc sa 
court le iour de la tousains. & tuit li compaignon de la table reonde de la 
queste estoient uenu laiens dolant & courechie fors que seulement li .iii. 
cousin. mais il nauoient rien trouue. quant li rois les uit il en fu mout 
lies & dist quil deuoient bien repairier car lone tans auoit que il ne les 
auoit mais ueus. lors se regarde & uit les .xx. compaignons qui sestoient 
parti de court. quant il orent mangie il conterent lor auentures qui lor 
estoient auenues mais onques ni ot celui qui nouuieles seust adire de 
lancelot. dont li rois fu mout courechies & tout li baron. mais sour tous 
chiaus qui i estoient en pesa il a la roine. car bien sauoit que tous li 
maus que lancelot auoit estoit par lui si nen set que faire & nest nus 
aqui ele lost dire si en quide bien morir de doeul 
A len demain que agloual vint acourt regarda' [ fol. 153, col. b] li rois 

en mi le palais si uit agloual & perceual qui seruoit as tables sidemande 
li rois qui il estoit & on li dist. & il dist que diex li doinst boine auenture 
que moult estoit biaus. quant il orent mangie si vint agloual deval le roi 
& li dist sire li enfes dont uous parlastes est mes freres si le vous amaine 
pour faire cheualier car iou quit quil sera preudom. certes fait li rois 
uous aues moult bien fait & boin gre uous en sai. & iou le ferai movt 
uolentiers quant il vous plaira. & perceuaus li dist lors. sire dont uous pri 
iou que che soit demain. de par dieu soit che dist li rois. cele nuit ueilla 
percheuaus a la maistre eglise de cardoeul & alendemain le fist li rois 
cheualiers quant il fu heure de disner li rois vint el palais pour mangier. 
si sasisent li compaignon de la table reonde en lor sieges. & percheuaus 
sasist as tables auoec les moiens cheualiers & qui estoient mains renome. 
& quant il fu assis si uint deuant lui une damoisele la plus biele du 
monde mais onques nauoit parle. si lapieloient chil de laiens la damoisele 

qui onques ne menti & tout la connissoient par cest nom. 

uant la damoisele lot regarde vne grant pieche si commencha aplourer 

moult durement & lors en auint vne merueilleuse auenture qui fu tenue 
a miracle & si dut ele bien estre. car cele qui onques nauoit parle dist 
a percheual. perceual serians ihesucrist uirges & nes. vient ent seoir a la 
table reonde iouste le lieu perilleus. & chil qui chou oirent enfurent tout 
esbahi. adont le prist ele par la main & len mena au siege perillex & 
lasist a destre partie si li dist tout maintenant. en cest siege serra li boins 
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cheualiers & tu serras les lui a destre pour chou que tu le resambleras de 
virginite. & a senestre serra boors si saront bien li cheualier de chaiens 
la senefianche de ceste cose. 
uant ele ot che fait ele dist biaus amis souuiegne vous de moi quant 

uous venres deuant le saint graal si proies pour moi car ie tres- 
passerai de cest sieucle. atant sen part si vint es chambres la roine si se 
coucha ne onques puis ne parla fors au quart iour seulement que on li 
aporta corpuis domini. & quant ele le vit si dist. biaus sire dieux merchi 
ne onques plus ne dist. ains trespassa ains tost comme ele ot rechut son 
sauueour. si le tinrent a grant merueille chil de laiens comment che 
pooit estre auenu. si fisent si grant honor au cors [ fol. 153, col. c, verso] 
con on deuoit faire a feme de son lignage si la misent en la maistre eglise 
de tintaguel moult hounourablement. 

uant la damoisele fu enterree si misent cele auenture en escrit pour 

cou que cil la ramenteuroient qui apres lor mort uenroient si retin- 
rent o eus perceual si li fisent moult grant hounour & disent quil seroit 
de la table reonde & seroit auant mis pour les auentures metre afin. & le 
fisent remanoir ou il uausist ou non. mais plus volentiers fust ales querre 
lancelot. quant il oi parler de sa cheualerie quil ne fust remes laiens. 
mais agloual & li autre compaignon le detinrent en tel maniere que li 
contes ne dist mie quil se fust meus acel point ains fust demoures mout 
grant pieche se ne fust vne parole qui li fu dite. si vous dirai quele. 
sf iour auint que li rois seiornoit ataradigant son castiel si sasist au 

disner. si seoient deuant lui ne sai quant cheualier & par deuant lui 
seruoient .iii. cheualier qui estoient de diuers aages. li uns de .xxiii. ans & 
li autres de .xl. li tiers de .xxiiii. ans & des plus iouenes estoit perceuaus 
& auoit la chiere simple. & kex li seneseaus qui longement lauoit regarde 
le moustre amordret si li demande quil len samble & il dist quil est boins 
cheualiers & quil aime miex pais que guerre. certes fait kex si fait il au 
mien ensiant. il pert bien a son escu que onques ni ot coup feru. ceste 
parole oi uns faus de la court qui dist a perceual que il ne deust mie 
seoir entre cheualiers. or me di fait perceuaus comment le ses tu. enon- 
dieu fait cil chil de chaiens dient que en uostre escu not onques coup 
feru. de cou oit percheuaus trop grant honte si li demande qui sont chil 
qui ce ont dit & il ne li set dire fors tant que il sont cheualier de la table 
reonde & ne pourquant il li mostre keu & mordret & il croit bien que che 
soient il qui ont ceste parole dite. si pense que acourt ne remanra il mie. 
ains enterra en la queste de lancelot. ne iamais ne retournera deuant 
chou que il sara nouieles de sa vie ou de sa mort se li est auis que che 
sera grans honors se il muert en la queste de si preudoume comme lance- 


A lot a este. 
ceste cose pense mout longement percheual au soir. quant agloual 
fu couchies vint percheual a .i. sien [ fol. 153, col. d, verso] escuier & li 
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dist que il li apareillast ses armes & son cheual. si mait diex fait li ualles 
iou seroie mors & hounis se iou en ceste sale demouroie apres uous car 
uostre frere mochirroit. mais sil uous plaisoit que iou alaisse od uous iou 
le uous apareilleroie maintenant. ua dont tost fait perceuaus car moult 
me tarde que tu aies fait. quant percheuaus fu armes il monte entre lui 
& son escuier. & prent son escu & son glaiue & se partent de laiens. & 
quant il sont hors du castiel il se metent au chemin si cheuauchierent 
tant que il virrent en la forest. & quant il ont bien ceuauchie .x. lieues 
engleskes si trouerent vne maison qui estoit uielle & gaste & anchiene. 
lors dist perceuax a lescuier quil auoit grant talent de dormir. sire fait li 
escuiers or uous reposes & iou vous garderai iusqual iour. & perceuaus 
li dist lors ains dormiras ausi en as tu mestier 
i: li dist perceuaus quil atachast les cheuax & sen dormi. quant 
percheuaus voit cil’ qui est ensi endormis il pense que iamais 
nel porra miex laissier apoint. car il na plus afaire de sa compaignie. car 
che quil fera des ore mais ueut il faire si celeement que nus ne le sache 
comme chil qui bee auenir a mout grant renommee. lors monta sour son 
cheual & laissa son escuier dormant & erra tant que il vint hors de la 
forest. au matin commencha a plouuoir & afaire mout lait tans & iuers 
estoit ia entres si dura chis lais tans iusqua prime. & lors se regarda si 
uit .i. chastel deuant lui qui seoit sour vne yauwe qui mout estoit grande 
& pereilleuse. & percheuaus se regarde si vit sour le pont vn cheualier 
qui estoit armes & estoit loies dune chaine de fer parmi le uentre si fort 
que cestoit merueille si fu la chaine atachie a vn perron par deuers le 
chastiel. & quant chil a la kaine uoit uenir percheuaus uers le perron & 
uers le castiel. il li dist ha“ por dieu se tu ies cheualiers de la maison le 
roi artu ou cheualiers auentureus si me uien ieter de chi & tu le dois 
bien faire car ausi sui iou cheualiers comme tu ies 
uant percheual uoit le cheualier il uait cele part & li dist que de ce 
ne li faura il mie si li demande comment il li porra aidier. en on 
dieu fait il se vous auies si boine espee que uous peussies ceste chaine 
trenchier iou seroie deliures & autrement non. & il dist que ia pour espee 
ne remanra sele deuoit brisier en .ii. piechies. lors le fist li cheualiers 
aprochier du pont & il li demande comment il la porra trenchier enon 
dieu fait il res ares de uostre hauberch. car se [ fol. 154, col. a] autrement 
le faisies uous series enchaines. chil se couche maintenant & chil trait 
lespee & fiert sour le chaine & sour le perron en teil maniere quil caupa 
deuant lui & le chaine & le hauberch & pour .i. poi quil nafola le che- 
valier & fu deuant lui tout decoupe ausi comme vns monchiaus de terre. 
uant li cheualiers uit tel coup il se seigna puis dist. errant, au ferir ne 
resambles mie hom mais anemis. mais iou quit que uous aues uostre 
espee quassee. & i] dist que il quide bien que il die uoir. lors le drece 
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contremont si le troeue saine & entiere. si en fu mout lies car il laime ore 
miex que deuant lors uit du castiel issir vn cheualier arme dunes mout 
boines armes. & quant percheuaus le uoit uenir il point contre lui & la- 
consieus alentree dune des portes qui estoient sour le pont si le fiert si 
durement que il le porte a tere en liauwe tout enuers. si fust noies sans 
faute. mais il se prist a vne nacele qui en liaue estoit. & percheuaus prent 
le cheual & le done au cheualier que il auoit deliure & li dist que il 
montast desus. car il le menra a sauuete se il puet & chil monte si ne 
retornerent mie uers le castel ains sen uont dautre part. 
LL» li demande percheuaus comment il auoit este enchaines. & chil 
li dist. sire fait il. il mauint auant ier que iou ceuauchoie auentures 
querant tant quauenture & fortune mamena cha. & quant iou fu illeuc 
herbergies la dame me uit biel che li fu auis quele me requist damors & 
iou li dis que iou nen feroie rien se ele ne sen uenoit od moi. & ele le me 
creanta. si auint que quant nous issismes de laiens & nous nous enparte- 
simes pour aler el roiaume de logres. & chil qui laiens estoient nous 
prisent & nous ramenerent arriere. si misent la dame es aniaus & moi 
loiierent si con uous ueistes si disent que ia amangier ne mi donroient ne 
ni mourroie se de faim non. & iou imouruisse uoirement se dieux ne vous 
eust ceste part amene pour moi aidier. or vous ai di pour coi. or me dites 
biaus amis fait percheual comment aues vous non. & chil dist quil li dira 
moult uolentiers. sire fait il iou sui de la table reonde & sui nies le roi 
baudemagu & iai non patrides. sire fait patrides estes vous des cheualiers 
de la table reonde. oil fait il uoirement ensui iou si li deuise comment il 


le fu 
QO. me dites fait il comment aues uous non. on mapiele fait il percheual 
& sui freres agloual [ fol. 154, col. b] & pour coi fait patrides uous parte- 
sistes vous de court en yuer & il li dist maintenant que kiex & mordres 
len fisent partir par vne parole que i! disent si li conta quele. Tant ont 
erre quil virrent au rechet dun cheualier. quant il furent pres patrides 
dist a son conpaignon. sire descendes car chi seres uous herbergies pour 
lamour de moi & pour che que deserui laues & il dist quil ne descende- 
roit pas. sire fait patrides si feres car vous ne mangastes hui & il en est 
bien tans si comme hom qui hui ne mania si len pria tant que il descendi. 
uant chil de laiens counurent patrides il li fisent moult grant ioie. & 
moult honorerent percheual pour lamour de lui. quant il orent 
mangie si demande percheuaus a patrides sil iroit point a la court le roi 
artu. oil fait il se dieu plaist. or uous proi iou dont fait il que uous me 
salues mon frere agloual & li dites que il ne me quire mie. car iou me 
sui partis de court pour oir noueles de lancelot. & il] dist que cest mesage 
fera il bien. lors sen parti patrides & entra en son chemin & erra tant 
par ses iornees que il vint a la court le roi artu. si le salua de par perceual 
& li dist tout cou que il li a uoit dit & pour coi il sestoit partis de court. 
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quant li rois sot quil sen estoit ensi ales de cort il en sot mout maugre a 
keu & a mordret. seignor uous maues tolu le meillour cheualier de chaiens 
fors Gauaine mon neueu. & sachies que li cheualiers uenra a plus grant 
honor que uous ne quidies. & pour chou me poise il que il se part 
dechaiens deuant chou que il fust plus fors & plus durs. car des ore mais 
li conuenra plus soufrir paines & trauaus qua son aage napartenist. mais 
atant laist ore li contes a parler daus tos & retourne a percheual & 
a hestor des mares. 
r dist li contes chi endroit & la uraie estoire le tesmoingne que 
tant cheuaucha percheuax par maintes iournees esprouant 
soi quil li auint si bien que onques ne troua cheualier dont il 
ne uenist audeseure & si estoit mout acoustumes doir messe 
& matines cascun iour & se tenoit castement & se confessoit cascune 
semaine & mena tel uie tant quil ot bien erre .i. an entier. & en chel 
tempoire ot fait des plus bieles cheualeries del monde & fu de lui 
mout grant renomee [ fol. 154, col. c, verso] & plus en la court le roi 
artu que en autre lieu car illeuques uenoient toutes les nouieles des 
preudomes. 
8 gue perceuaus ot bien erre .i. an en tel maniere si li auint .i. iour 
quil encontra hector des mares a lentree dune forest qui tex estoit 
atournes que toutes ses armes ne ualoient se petit non car ses escus 
estoit si depechies quil ni paroit se troucous non & ses hiaumes estoit si 
desfroissies & i] estoit mout traueillies & che nestoit mie merueille. car il 
auoit cheuaucie .ii. ans tous entiers sans auoir point de repos. se cheuau- 
choit mout pensant & mout li anuioit. car il ne pooit riens trouuer dont 
il se reconfortast & ne pooit oir nouieles de lancelot son frere. si en estoit 
mout dolans si que il ne quidoit iamais auoir ioie. & quant il sentra- 
prochierent il ne sentrecounurent point. car onques mais ne sestoient 
entreueu. il enbrachierent les escus & fisent samblant de iouster. il orent 
boins glaiues & fors. si sentrefierent si durement es grans aleures des 
cheuaus que onques lor hauberch ne lor furent garant quil ne sen feissent 
sentir les fers des glaiues es cars nues. mais il nauoient plaies dont il ne 
peussent bien garir & hector qui plus biax iioustoit que nus cheualiers 
porta percheuaus a tere par desur la crupe du cheual. puis prent le 
cheual & latache a vn arbre. & perceuaus qui mout fu courechies de cest 
encontre car puis que il fu cheualiers ne trouua mais cheualier qui la 
siele li peust faire widier. lors trait lespee du fuerre & enbrache lescu & 
sapareilla de moustrer sa uertu & sa proueche car il a trouue cou li est 
auis .i. boin cheulier si li court sus tout maintenant. & chil qui de cel 
mestier nestoit mie aprentis & qui acoustume lauoit des enfanche li 
done parmi le hiaume si grant coup comme il puet amener contreual. & 
percheuaus qui mout angoiseusement feroit quanquil ataignoit & nestoit 
mie si traueillies comme hestor. hauche le brane dachier & li paie teus 
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iii. coups que mout fu chil greues du recheuoir car moult furent 
greues. 
ors commencha la mellee si grans entreus que nus ne les ueist 
qui ne les tenist a preudomes. [ fol. 154, col. d, verso] si sen esmerueilla 
mout cascuns de la proece quil trouua en son compaignon. car hector ne 
quidast iamais trouer tant de proueche en perceual & percheuaus ne quidast 
iamais trouuer auteil cheualier comme hector li samble. & pour chou ni 
a il celui qui nait paour de la teste perdre. & ne pourquant il se desfen- 
dent mout bien andui & se ceuurent de lor escus pour les cols de lor 
espees qui estoient trenchans. si enfont le sanc uoler de toutes pars si 
dura tant la bataille quil ni a celui deus .ii. qui nait teus .x. plaies el cors 
que uns autres cheualiers en quidast bien mourir de la menor. si pert 
bien a la tere par ou il passent qui toute estoit couuerte de pieches descus 
& de mailles de haubere & del sane de lor cors que sil ne fuissent de si 
grant forche il fuissent piecha mort au grant trauail quil ont soufert. 
mais li grans desiriers que cascuns a de lui uengier. a cou quil estoient 
ausi conme naure amort les a teus menes que il nel sentent mais. mais 
tant ont endure que petit peuent mais lor coup ualoir. & quant il se 
quident entreferir si leur tournent les espees es mains mais il ni auoit 
celui qui deist mot pour cose qui li auenist. si maintinrent tant la bataille 
que par fine force les couuint reposer & traire arriere li uns cha & li 
autres la. si lor couuint reprendre lor alaines & lor forches qui lor faloient 
uant il se sont grant pieche regarde. si dist percheuaus a hestor dites 
moi qui uous estes sire cheualiers iou le uauroie mout uolentiers 
sauoir. car Onques en ma vie ne trouuai ausi preudome comme uous estes 
ne que iou autant doutaisse car a che maues mene ou onques cheualiers 
ne me mena. certes sire fait hector ausi aues vous fait moi. car uous 
maues si court tenu que iou nen puis escaper sans mort par coi iou di que 
uous estes li mieudres cheualiers que iou onques trouuaisse passe a .iii. ans 
si uous porres bien uanter quant uous maures mort que uous aures mort 
hector des mares qui est compains de la table reonde & frere mon seignor 
lancelot du lac. ha* sire pour dieu merchi puis que vous estes conpains de la 
table reonde iou ai trop mesfait uers uous car ausi ensi en sui iou compains 
par coi iou ne me deusse estre combatus a uous en nule maniere & de cest 
mesfait vous cri iou merchi . car se iou quidaisse que de cel ostel fuisies ia ne 
mi fuisse conbatus en nule maniere [ fol. 155, col. a] comment fait hector 
estes uous compains de la table reonde. sire oil & comment aues uous non. on 
mapiele fait il percheual & sui freres agloual. ha~ sire con grant mes- 
auenture a chi pour poi que nous ne nous sommes entrochis. sire fait 
percheuaus se uous uous plaingnies de moi encor me plaing iou plus de 
uous. car uous maues ochis & bien en porres sauoir le uoir. 
| ge se plaint li uns de lautre si ont mout grant pitie deus meesmes 
quant il se uoient que de plaies que de sanc teus atournes quil ne 
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quident ia la nuit ueoir. & hector osta son hiaume de sa teste teus 
comme il estoit. lors se coucha sour son escu & commencha adire tout 
enplourant. ha” sire lancelot. iamais ne me uerres. hui faura la compaignie 
de moi & de uous. grant pechie fist ma dame la roine qui uous cacha de 
court car pour uous morront maint preudome & iou meesmes en morrai 


qui mout vous desirroie a ueoir & a trouuer sour tous homes & ce nestoit. 


mie merueille car plus procains uous estoie iou que nus. entrementes 
quil parloient ensi se regarda percheuaus & uit hector qui tant auoit 
perdu del sanc quil ne se pooit' soustenir si nest mie mains dolans destor 
pour lui meesme. quant percheuaus ot grant pieche ieu a tere il dist 
a hector sire uous maues' mort & diex le uous pardoinst & iou si fais. car 
se diex mait iou ne uous en sai nul mal gre puis que vous laues fait par 
mescounisanche. mais dites moi comment il uous est. par mon chief dist 
hector iou ne quit mie uiure iusca la nuit. car tant ai petites plaies & 
grans que iou nen puis escaper sans mort si me poise moult de moi & de 
uous. car onques mais cheualier qui deussent estre ami ne moururent en 
tel maniere car par la compaignie de la table reonde deussons nous estre 
ausi comme frere. 
Ly tel maniere? iurent li uns cha & li autres la iusca heure de vespres. 
& lors dist hector a percheual. sire montes sour uostre cheual & ales 
chi pres a destre en ceste forest ou uous troueres vn hermite & li dires 
que il nous viegne veoir & aport od lui nostre sauueour. car onques mais 
iou noi tel paour con iai maintenant. si mait diex dist percheuaus iou nen 
ai pooir. car iou ne quit mie que iamais puisse monter sour cheual. ensi 
furent li dui cheualier ensamble tant que la nuit uint noire & oscure & 
fu li tans si oscurchis. que nus ne pot ueoir lautre. & hector dist a per- 
cheual iou me muir pour dieu se vous poes iamais uenir a [ fol. 155, col. b] 
court & uous uees lancelot mon frere si le me salues. mais de conter ma 
mort ne ma mesceanche ne uous caille car il uous ensaroit malgre & 
atort & il dist que de cel message faire nara il iamais lisir. car il ne quide 
iamais ueir le iour de demain 
Ai cel point quil estoient en teil peril que il quidoient bien mourir 
virront uers eus uenir vne clarte mout grande qui sour aus descendi 
si sesmerueillierent mout que ce pot estre. lors se regarderent & virrent 
uenir .i. uaissiel*® qui estoit fais en samblance de galice qui fu couuers 
dun blanc samit & deuant uenoient doi encensier & doi autre le sieuoient 
apres. mais il ne ueoient mie qui les encensiers portoient ne qui le uais- 
siel soustenoit. & ne pourquant che leur sambloit sainte cose si iespererent 
tant de bien quil lenclinent parmi toutes les angoisses quil sentoient. & 
maintenant lor auint vne si bele auenture quil se sentirent sain & haitie & 
gari de toutes lor plaies que il auoient eues. apres ne demoura gaires que li 
sains uaissiaus sen parti si soudainement que il ne sorent quil fu deuenus. 
1Small holes in MS, 2 MS has “ manierent.” 3MS “uailliel.” 
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A? chief de pieche parla percheual. & dist a hector aues vous che veu. 
oil uoir' fait il uoirement lai iou ueu mais iou ne sai mie bien que 
che est. & nepourquant si tost comme il fu uenus entour nous fui iou 
garis des plaies que vous mauies faites si que iou sui ausi sains & ausi 
haities con iou fui onques. par foi fait percheual. tout ensi uous puis iou 
dire demoi car vous ne me feistes hui plaie dont iou ne soie garis. enon- 
dieu uoirement nous a diex secourus par sa grace. & par sa pitie. car 
autrement neussons mie ueu le iour de demain. or poons nos bien dire 
que nostre sires a eu pitie de nous quant il nous a enuoie nostre garison 
par si biele auenture. 
(ao parlerent ensamble de ceste cose si demanda li uns alautre 
de ceste cose que che pooit estre quil auoient ueu deuant eus. certes 
fait percheuaus iou endroit de moi ne puis sauoir que cest. & iou le uos 
dirai fait hector puis que vous ne le saues. sacies uraiement que chou a 
este li sains graaus. si est li uaissiaus ou nostre sires manga laigniel le 
iour de paskes auoec les desciples en [ fol. 155, col. c, verso] la maison 
symon le liepreus. lors liconta comment iosep dabarimachie lauoit aporte 
el roiaume de logres si en a on puis ueu teus miracles que par la grace 
de nostre seignor en ont este repeu si oir & encore en sont cascun iour le 
maisnie le roi pelles & seront tous iours tant comme il seiorneront en cest 
pais. 
p= dieu me sire hector vous me contes merueilles fait percheual. & iou 
croi bien que che soit uoirs par la uertu de nostre seignor qui a este 
prouuee sour nous vous di iou que iamais ne serai aaise deuant que iou 
la uoie se hom morteus le puet ueoir. lors rendent graces & merchis a 
nostre seignour de cou que si biau miracle lor auoit fait si atendirent 
illeuc iusqual iour. au matin quant il virrent le iour se leuerent en estant 
& salerent entrebaisier si fianchierent li uns alautre que iamais li uns 
alautre ne fauroit ains seroient compaignon puis que ensamble ont este 
sane. si prendent lor armes teles comme eles estoient. car toutes uois 
ualoient il miex que sil fuissent desarme si quierent tant lor cheuax que 
il les treuuent. quant il furent monte si dist percheuaus que ferons nous. 
che quil uous plaira fait hector. iou queroie fait il mon seignour' lancelot. 
mon frere que iou ne vi .ii. ans a passes. ne encore nen puis iou oir 
nouuieles si en sui mout dolans car il estoit li mieudres cheualiers du 
monde & li plus biaus. comment fait percheual nen oistes uous puis 
parler certes fait hector nenil si ai iou plus grant fianche en sa vie que 
en sa mort car sil fust mors il ne peust estre que nous nen oissons aucu- 
nes nouuieles. ore alons donc fait percheuaus andui ensamble pour sauoir 
se diex nous menroit ou nous en oissons nouuieles. si se metent andoi 
ensamble au chemin. mais atant se taist ore li contes daus .ii. & retorne* 
a parler de mon seignor lancelot du lac 
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r dist li contes que quant lancelot se fu a che uenus quil ot del 
tout perdu le sens & le memore quil soloit auoir entel maniere 
quil ne sauoit quil faisoit ne ou il aloit si erra tant si nus 
comme il se parti de camaalot mainte iournee lune heure auant 

& lautre arriere si comme auenture le portoit [ fol. 155, col. d, verso] si 
fu en poi deure tains du soleil & du halle & fu mout enpiries de ce que 
tant se traueilloit & petit mangoit si fu teus atournes ains que li premiers 
yuers fust passes quil nestoit hom qui deuant leust ueu qui le recouneust 
sil ne lauisast mout bien. vn iour diuer quil faisoit moult froit auint que 
auenture amena lancelot en braies & en chemise tous depechies a ii. 
paueillons qui estoient tendu en vne praerie & en cel paueillon gisoit 
uns cheualiers & vne damoisele. deuant cel paueillon pendoit uns escus 
& .ii. glaiues iauoit apoiies & .ii. espees. il vint cele part & prent une des 
espees & le sache du fuerre puis commenche a ferir grans couls sour 
lescu & fist autel noise con se vint cheualier combatissent ensamble si 
depeche lescu & lenpire mout durement. 
A cele noise & a cele tempeste que lancelot faisoit issi du paueillon 
vns nains & quant il voit celui qui depeche lescu il li uoloit lespee 
oster des mains car il ne quidoit mie que il fust si hors du sens comme 
il estoit il vint uers lui & laiert par le poing & le sache au plus roidement 
que il pot. mais' onques pour pooir que il eust ne li pot oster du poing. & 
chil qui estoit hors' du sens se coureche & le prent par les espaules & le 
iete ensus de lui si felenessement que a poi quil ne li a le col brise mais 
plus de mal ne li fist & puis reeommenche a ferir sour lescu si comme il 
auoit fait deuant. quant li nains fu flatis contre terre il ot si grant paour 
quil commencha a crier aide aide. si ne demoura gaires que de laiens issi 
vns cheualiers cauchies dunes heuses & uestus dune reube descarlate 
fourree mout ricement. & quant il uoit son nain il li demande que il a. 
sire dist li nains apoi que chil dyable ne ma tue. lors regarde li cheualiers 
lancelot qui se conbatoit a lescu & le‘uoit si mal atourne & si maluaise- 
ment uestu quil set bien quil nest mie bien en son sens. car il aloit nus 
en chemise ausi con sil fust plains estes. 
) Byes pensa li cheualiers que mout seroit grans aumosne qui le porroit 
faire reposer pour sauoir sil porroit uenir en son droit sens. lors 
senuait uers lui por lui oster lespee del poing. & lancelot commencha 
acrier sire cheualiers ne uenes mie auant mais laissies moi ma bataille 
car si mait diex se vous vous en entremetes iou uous ochirrai. lors hauche 
[ fol. 156, col. a] lespee pour lui ferir. & quant chil le uoit il se tint 
arriere & sen uait a son paueillon & prent ses armes & sen reuint a lance- 
lot. & li dist lors que il mesist ius lespee si imist sa main pour lui tolir. 
& lancelot hauce lespee si tost comme il le uit uenir pres de lui si le 
fiert si malement que lespee uole en .ii. pieces. & chil est si estourdis 
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quil chiet a tere teus atournes du coup que la ceruele li est toute tourblee 
en la teste. & lancelot le laissa gisant si entra el paueillon & trouua la 
damoisele qui ia estoit esueillie. quant ele le uit uenir si uit que il estoit 
hors du sens. lors sescria si haut comme ele pot & ist du lit toute nue 
en sa chemise & ua hors du paueillon & lancelot entra tantost ou lit. si 
le troue caut & boin si li fu auis achou quil auoit eu froit que il fust 
aaise si se coucha & couuri moult bien. & cele qui fu hors saillie troua 
son ami gisant a terre si quida bien quil fust mors si ses cria & dist. ha¥ 
lasse morte sui. lors commencha a faire le plus grant doeul du monde. 
A° chief de pieche reuint chil destourdisons & se drecha en estant 
& ouri ses iex. & quant il ot celi qui ensi se dolisoit. il se blasme 

mout & demande ou chil iert qui ensi lauoit atourne. ha” sire fait li 
nains pour coi le demandes uous pour dieu ne li faites nul mal car che 
seroit mout grans pechies car il est fols & hors du sens. enondieu fait il 
ia se dieu plaist mal ne li ferai ains le retenrai od moi se dieu plaist tant 
que il sera garis & respasses. & se iou le pooie faire iou en seroie seruis 
& hounoures de plusours gens. si naurai iamais ioie deuant cou que iou 
laurai mis en son droit sens. parfoi sire fait la damoisele il est en cest 
paueillon. & cil se drece maintenant & uait cele part. & quant il vint a 
lentree del paueillon si vit lancelot. qui sestoit couchies el] lit & dormoit 
mout fermement comme chil qui mout estoit traueillies si fu li preudom 
mout lies quant il le uit a repos. si entra ens tout bielement & prist la 
robe a la damoisele si laporta fors puis dist au nain. la si monte sour ton 
ronchin & si ten ua erranment au castiel si di amon frere que il viegne 
parler amoi & si nel laist pas & chil fait son conmandement. si monta & 
se haste de tost aler tant que il vint au rechet au cheualier si fist son 
L mesage & cil prist ses armes & sen vint a son frere 

i cheualiers qui uoloit tenir lancelot auoit non [ fol. 156, col. b] blians 
& li autres estoit apieles celians si estoient boin cheualier & de haut 
afaire. 

uant celians fu uenus se li dist blians biaus frere iou vous ai mande 

pour une des plus bieles auentures del monde qui mest auenue si 

li conta comment vns hom hors du sens est cele part uenus el plus poure 
habit du monde si sest grant pieche conbatus a mon escu. & quant iou li 
courus’ $us pour lescu tolir il me douna si grant coup sour mon hiaume 
que onques puis que iou fui cheualiers ne rechui si grant pour? nul home 
& pour chou uous mandai iou pour moi conseillier que iou en porroie faire 
car iou le uoeil tenir od moi tant quil ait sante en aucune maniere parfoi 
biau frere iou ne vous en sai conseillier. car qui de sa sante se uauroit 
entrementre il le couuerroit metre en .i. lieu en recoi & loing de gent ou 
il neust nule lumiere enondieu fait blians se nous peussons tant faire que 
nous leussons en uostre fortereche ou en la moie. si le porrions bien 
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porter. or pensons que il isoit portes se il puet estre. lors entrent el 
paueillon si uoient lancelot qui encore dormoit mout fortment. comme 
chil qui mais piecha nauoit eu tant de repos. quant il uoient chou si 
dient que il le lieront el lit de cordes & de caines si quil ne se porra 
remouuoir deuant che que il sesueillera. 
E™ comme il le disent le fisent car il le lierent si fort que apaines en 
peust nus hom escaper sil ne fust de trop grant pooir. & quant il 
orent che fait si manderent escuiers & serians & dient que il lenporteront 
en la forterece bliant. & chil sen uont atout le lit & il dormoit mout coie- 
ment car mout auoit eus de maus. quant il fu uenus a repos si dormi si 
fermement quil ne sesueilla onques deuant che quil fu uenus al rechet. 
mais en che quil fu mis atere sesueilla & ouuri ses iex & se uaut deslier 
mais che ne pot estre. & chil li deslient les mains puis li donent amangier 
& il manga comme chil qui piecha nauoit eu se mal non. si le tint blians 
entel maniere tout le remanant deliuer auoec lui. mais onques pour cose 
que il peust faire ne pot uenir agarison & nepourquant il lor sambla tant 
paisieubles que il li quisent reube riche & le laisierent ensi aler entreus 
en tel maniere que il niert point enprisones fors duns petis aneles que il 
li [ fol. 156, col. c, verso] li misent es poins & es pies pour chou que il 
nalast mie loing. ensi amenda mout en cel terme & reuint auques en sa 
biaute mais onques ne uint nus laiens qui connoistre le peust & nepour- 
quant disoient quil sambloit quil eust este mout boins cheualiers si 
estoient mout dolant de sa maladie que il ne len pooient trouuer garison. 
ensi fu lancelot laiens iusqua leste & tant que li estes fu hors iusquen 
uers le noel ne ia a cel point ne se fust remues se ne fust une auenture 
qui auint si uous dirai quele. 
¥ iour quil faisoit froit leua blians par matin & ot prises ses armes & 
fu montes sour son cheual & se parti de son chastiel ensi armes 
comme il estoit & baoit a aler en la forest qui pres dilleuc estoit pour 
iouste querre pour sauoir sil trouueroit aucun cheualier ou priue ou 
estrange & il estoit acoustumes de che comme chil qui estoit uns des 
meillours cheualiers du pais. & quant il fu un petit eslongies il trouua .ii. 
cheualiers freres qui ne estoient du pais & le haoient morteument. & 
quant il le uoient seul il li escrient quil estoit mors si laissent courre tant 
con cheual peuent courre. & blians qui mout estoit preudons ne faisoit 
mie sanblant de fuir ains les atent & chil brisent lor lanches sour lui. 
mais de la sele nel remuent & il enfiert .i. si durement quil li brise son 
glaiue contre son pis. mais autre mal ne li fait. 
(> passent outre & traient les espees & li courent sus & il se desfent 
& se coeure de son escu & lor doune grans couls. mais cil doi furent 
boin cheualier. & sentraident comme frere de si grant force que il li 
couuint place guerpir ou mourir maintenant & ce ne fu mie merueille sil 
lor tourna le dos car il lauoient naure en plusours lieus & tant a perdu 
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du sanc que mout fu afebloies. quant il uoient que il sest mis a la fuie si 
commencent acrier hai~ cuuers ni garires ia uostre fuie ne uous uaura. 
mais chil qui estoit sour .i. fort cheual sescapa mout bien de lor mains si 
quil nel poient onques baillier ains sen fui a son rechet. si ne trouua qui 
aidier li peust & chil qui pour occhirre le sieuoient entre [ fol. 156, col. d, 
verso] rent apres lui. & tant quil virrent en vne chambre ou lancelot 
gisoit tous uestus & se fierent sour celui que il cachoient & quant il uoit 
quil ne pooit garir il met main a lespee & sapareille de lui desfendre 
comme chil quine se laira pas occirre tant comme il se puist desfendre & 
chil qui mout sont lie quant il le uoient laiens & ni uoient home qui li puist 
aidier & uoient quil sont doi & il est tous seus il vienent alui & lassalent 
& il se desfent tant comme il puet. mais tant auoit este greues a lautre 
assaut que moult auoit perdu de sa forche si a grant paour quil ne lochient. 
uant lancelot uoit la mellee commenchie deuant lui tous fuist il hors 

du sens & fox si connut il bien bliant qui maint bien li auoit fait & 

bien set quil le uoelent occirre si en est tant courechies que il uaut 
saillir en pies pour lui aidier. quant il uit que li aniel de ses pies le 
blechoient il sareste mout courechies & prent les aniaus a .ii. mains & les 
tire de toute sa forche si quil les. deront & en deliure ses pies. mais il en 
a les mains toutes sanglentes & le quir de ses dois tout deronpu' quil ot 
fait. & quant il ot les aniaus rompus il not mie tant de sens que il pre- 
sist espee ne escu dont il se peust garandir car en la chambre en auoit a 
plente. ains court tous desarmes a vn des cheualiers & le prent par le 
hiaume & le tire si fort alui que il labat contre tere si lahert au poing si 
li? tout lespee & len done .i. grant coup par mi le hiaume & lochist puis 
court sus alautre & le fiert si durement que armeure nule quil eust nel 
garandist quil ne li mete lespee iusca la char. & quant chil le uit uenir 
il sesmerueilla mout durement dont che pooit estre uenu. & nepourquant 
pour che que il feru lauoit il sen uoloit uengier. si hauche lespee por lui 
ferir parmi la teste mais blians ne li laisse mie. ains hauche lespee & li 
coupe le brach. & quant chil se uoit si mal mene il tourne enfuies. & 
lautres que lancelot auoit abatu quant il uoit la desconfiture tournee 
sour eus il se fiert en la chambre & prent son cheual & monte & ausi fist 
ses freres. car paour ont de pis auoir si senuont por lor vies garandir & 
lancelot’remaint laiens & se couche en son lit. & blians qui mout iert 
dolans de ceste auenture se desarme quant il uoit que il sen estoient ale. 
si atent tant que li seriant vienent [ fol. 157, col. a] qui encore ne sauoient 
rien de ceste auenture ne rien nen dist laiens deuant Je soir que ses freres 
vint. il fist cele nuit lancelot mangier od lui. en ce quil seoient au mangier 
celinans regarde & uit la nape toute sanglente du sanc qui des mains 
lancelot issoit comme chil qui auoit le cuir de ses mains tout deronpu. si 
le moustre a bliant uees biaus frere con uostre ostes a les mains derompues 


17 “de cou” omitted. 2? “‘esrache ” or ‘‘coupe” omitted. 
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c & saine mout malement grant pechie fist qui si estroitement le lia. 
ertes fait blians iou ne men merueil mie car onques mais ne vi a home 
deshaitie tant faire comme il a fait au iour dui & si vous dirai bien quele. 
lors li conta comment li doi frere lauoient enchauchie & ocis meusent 
fait il se il ne fust qui pour moi rescorre rompi ses aniaus par la forche 
quil auoit es mains si toli a .i. des cheualiers sespee & ochis les eust se il 
ne sen fuissent fui si eusse este mors se sa prouece ne mi eust aidie 
quant celians oi cele nouele il sesmerueilla mout de cele auenture si li 
dist lors ha* diex quel damage que il nest en son droit sens. certes iou 
ne kerroie mie que il ne fust vns des meillours cheualiers del monde. 
ensi parloient de lancelot & lor poise que il ne seuent que il est. & li 
sires de laiens dist que il ne le meteroit iamais en fers ne en buies. car il 
se tient asses en pais. & sans faille il iert ausi cois con sil fust en son 
droit sens. mais ce lochioit quil ne beuoit nene mangoit & cestoit ce qui 
plus le tenoit en sa maladie. deus ans fu lancelot auoec bliant tant quil 
ot si perdu le sens quil' ne’ sauoit' quil faisoit. ne onques dedens cel 
terme ne vint laiens qui le conneust. ne il ne sorent onques son non car 
il meesmes nel sauoit mie. 
{a dyuer auint que par deuant la tour ou il gisoit passoit uns 
pors sauuages & apres uenoient chien plusour qui prendre le uo- 
loient mais il se desfendoit moult durement & lor liura souuent estal. & 
apres les chiens uenoient ueneour. quant chil? qui estoit en la tour uit 
passer le pore qui sen aloit en tel maniere il li prist talens daler apres. il 
descent & vient a la porte si trouua .i. cheual ensele & .i. glaiue apoiiet 
contre le mur & vne espee pendant a larchon de la sele. il vient au cheual 
& monte sus. entel maniere senuait apres le pore tant comme il pot 
esperouner & se feri en la forest la ou il la vit plus espesse & sieut le 
pore criant & semo-[ fol. 157, col. b|nant les chiens tant comme il puet 
si a tant ale en tel maniere quil vint en vne ualee 
:* saresta li pors & commencha a liurer estal as chiens & sen ochist 
; plusours en poi deure & lancelot qui uenoit apres le glaiue alongie 
fiert le pore si durement en lespaule senestre que li glaiues uole en 
pieches. mais il nel blecha mie granment. & li pors qui fu aires & caus 
fiert le cheual parmi les flans si quil le porfent tout mort enmi le chemin 
& lancelot saut sus & a tant de sens quil a trait le brane du fuerre & li 
pors li aceurt si li met le dent parmi la quisse & li fait plaie grant & 
lancelot le fiert parmi la teste si grant coup quil li fait la ceruele espandre 
si labat mort & si se sent* tel atourne de la plaie que il a que il ne puet 
aler auant ne arriere ains se sent asses angoissos si sasist desous .i. arbre 
& nauoit mie tant de sens que il estancast sa plaie que ele ne sainast trop. 
uant uint a heure de none si auint que deuant lui passa vns hermites 
qui mout estoit preudom & quant il vit le pore mort & les chiens 


1 Repeated in MS. 2MS “ chi.” 3MS not quite distinct. 
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en tour lui plus de .iii. & vit lancelot qui gisoit naures desous .i. arbre. il 
vint tantost cele part & le salua & cil qui ne sauoit nul bien ne sona mot 
& li preudom li demanda quil auoit & il li dist tantost quil estoit naures. 
sire fait li preudom qui vous a che fait & cil est tant nices que il ne li set 
dire fors que li pors le morst. enondieu fait li preudom vous estes mal 
baillis se vous ne troues qui vous ait car vous aues tant de uostre sanc 
perdu. & pour ce vous loeroie iou se vous le poies faire que vous uenissies 
iusca nostre maison qui est pres de chi. & illeuc se dieu plaist troueres 
vous garison de uostre maladie. fies de chi fait lancelot ales uos ent iou 
nai nul mal. ales uous ent ha’¥ sire fait li preudom que che est che que 
vous dites se diex mait iou quit que vous estes mors 
uant lancelot uoit quil le tient longement en parole il li anuie mout. 
lors prist sespee qui les lui gisoit si' le hauce pour lui ferir & cil se 
trait arriere. & quant il uoit quil ne puet a lui auenir si li iete & le quide 
ferir parmi la teste. mais il faut pour che que li preudom guenchi. lors 
aperchut il que il estoit hors du sens si se part dilleue & pense que il 
amenra gent auoec lui qui le porteront en son hermitage [ fol. 157, col. c, 
verso} pour chou que preudom li sambloit si senuait iuscal recet dun 
cheualier si prent iusca .vi. serians & lor dist quil auoit trouue en cele 
forest le plus biau cheualier du monde qui un pore sauuage auoit ochis. 
si grans mescheanche li estoit auenue quil estoit hors du sens si croi que 
che li soit auenu puis que il fu naures. & pour chou uauroie iou sil uous 
plaisoit que uous le presissies par force & laportissies iusca nostre hermi- 
tage. si quil i peust garir. car si] demoroit gaires illeuc a ce que la saison 
est froide il ne porroit estre quil ne mourust. & che seroit trop grans 
damages. & chil dient que che feront il uolentiers. il uont la ou lancelot 
estoit & font vne biere cheualereche & le misent ens uausist ou non si 
lenportereat en tel maniere en lermitage au preudtome. il auoit od lui .i. 
compaignon qui ot este cheualiers & mout sauoit de plaies garir si sentre- 
mist tant de lancelot pour dieu & pour carite que il fu tous garis ains 
que il eust .i. mois passe. mais pour la paine quil traioit & pour la poure 
viande que il nauoit mie a prise enpira il mout durement & fu pales & 
maigres & afebloies & mal vestus dont il fu plus mas & plus hors du 
sens quil nestoit deuant & se parti de laiens teus & mal uestus par la 
grant froidure dyuer si maigres & si chetis que apaines pust nus quidier 
que che fust lanchelos. 
E tel maniere erra lancelot tant que il vint a corbenich & quant il 
4 entra el castiel li enfant & li garchon si tost comme il le virrent le 
counurent a fol & hors du sens si le commenchierent a batre & a ferir & 
a faire noise & grant oiee apres lui se le courchierent en tel maniere quil 
lor commencha a ieter pierres & tant quil en naura plusours cel iour 
& tant quil commencierent tout afuir deuant lui pour ce quil ne trouoit 
nul si fort quil ne debrisast tout alabatu & ence quil crioient & disoient 
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foies fuies uees chi le fol si en fu cele parole' parmi le castiel que tuit le 
uenoient uenir & il ne demouroit en nul lieu ains aloit par toutes les 
voies? cachant les vns & les autres si trouua asses cel iour qui mal li fist. 
& tant que il ne pot mais soufrir lanui que il li faisoient ains lor entour- 
noit le dos & senfui iusca la maistre fortereche du castel [ fol. 157, col. d, 
verso] si entra dedens comme chil qui ne trouua qui lentree li deueast. 
car mout estoient li seriant de laiens cortois & de boinaire. a cele eure 
que on mangoit laiens ientra lancelot. & chascuns le commencha a 
apieler & il commencha a mangier comme chil qui auoit mout grant 
faim & quant il ot mangie il sala couchier el palais sour fuerre que il 
trouua. en tel maniere fu lone tans que il ne fu couneus de nului & il ne 
se presissent iamais garde que che fust lancelot. & il ot a mangier & 
aboire a grant plente. & le reuestirent de lor vies dras li seriant de laiens. 
& pour ce & pour le repos que il troua amenda il mout en poi deure & 
V reuint en sa biaute & en sa forche. 

n iour apres paskes auint que li rois pelles ot fait dun sien cousin 
nouuiel cheualier & pour lamour de lui ot il doune reubes a plusors homes. 
& chil damoisiaus qui estoit cousins le roi amoit mout lancelot. & le 
tenoit ades od lui ne onques pour cose que il li ueist faire nel laissa. & 
si tost comme il fu cheualiers & il ot uestue sa reube il apiela .i. sien 
seriant & li dist ua moi querre le fol & quant il fu uenus il li dona sa 
reube & le fist uestir deuant lui. quant lancelot ot uestue la reube 
au cheualier il fu mout biaus si not laiens nul qui le ueist qui nen eust 
grant pitie si le plaignoient mout entreus & disoient que cestoit mout 
grant damages de lui quant si biaus cheualiers comme il estoit auoit 
perdu le sens & le memoire. & quant li rois le uit en tel reube si biele & 
si boine si dist a soi meesme quil ne croit pas quil nait este de haute 
gent estrais car moult bien Je sambloit. 
by iour entra lancelot en vn verger desus la tour qui mout iert biaus 

& plains derbes si auoit vne fontaine desous vn sicamor qui mout 
estoit bele & nete. & quant il fu uenus a la fontaine il en but & sen 
dormi deles si uestus comme il estoit & apres che ne demoura mie gran- 
ment que uint* la fille au roi pelles cele pour cui lancelot auoit este cachies 
de court si mena auoec lui grant plente de damoiseles si commencierent 
a iuer & a caroler & a chanter les vns & les autres parmi le iarding 
si com damoiseles font maintes fois si comme eles commenchent a iouer 
auint que vne damoisele qui mout estoit de haut parage senbati sour 
lancelot qui dormoit sour la fontaine si en ot al premiers grant paor. 
mais puis saseura quant ele uit quil dormoit si aprocha de lui & le com- 
mencha a regarder & le vit tant bel & tant auenant que il li est auis que 

onques mais ne uit ausi bel home. 
Quant ele lot esgarde grant pieche si sen retorna [ fol. 158, col. a] a ses 
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compaignes & le laissa dormant. & la ou ele uit le fille au roi pelles si li 
dist dame se uous uolies ueir le plus biel home del monde iou le uous 
mousterroie. mais iou ne uauroie que nus fors vous & ie le ueist pour che 
quil ne sesueillast. comment fait ele laues uous trouue dormant. oil fait 
5 ele les la fontaine. ore ialons dont entre nous .ii. car nus autres ne nous 


ifera conpaignie. 
H. Oskar SoMMER 


Astovat, CAMBERLEY, 
Surrey, England 
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FAMILIA GOLIAE 


Probably no species of mediaeval Latin literature has aroused 
greater interest in modern scholars or been the subject of subtler 
researches than the Goliardic poetry of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The reasons for this are many. In the first place, 
some of the poems are distinguished by real beauty and power; 
then, the spirit and attitude of which they are the expression are 
entirely at variance with the simple formulae in which glib gener- 
alizers dispose of the Middle Ages; moreover, questions regard- 
ing the vernacular poetry of the Middle Ages and the origins of 
modern versification thrust themselves forward as one reads this 
poetry and clamor for solution; and, finally, a host of mysterious 
inquiries arise to which as yet no satisfactory replies have been 
given— Who were the Goliardi, the familia Goliae? Why were 
they so called? Was the name chosen by them or imposed upon 
them by others? In what country did they originate? Who was 
the Primas, or Archipoeta ?—questions, some of which have been 
discussed with no small amount of patriotic prejudice and 
national bias. 

Not the least puzzling of these questions, though perhaps much 
the least important, is that regarding the origin of the name. 
There have been three principal theories: (1) that of Jacob 
Grimm,' who derives Goliardi from the Provengal gualiar, to 
deceive, through the form, gualiador, deceiver; (2) that of 
Thomas Wright,’ who also looks upon Goliardi as anterior to 
Golias, and derives it from Latin gula, supposing the name to 
have been given to the clerici ribaldi, the scholares vagi, on 
account of their gluttony and intemperance; (3) that which 
regards familia Goliae as anterior to Goliardi and attempts in 
some way to account for the connection between the wandering 
scholars of the Middle Ages and the Philistine giant slain by 
David. Straccali*® has shown that there are serious historical dif- 


1 Kleinere Schriften, III, p. 46. 

2 The Latin Poems Commonly Attributed to Walter Mapes, Introd., pp. x-xii. 

3Alfredo Straccali, I Goliardi, ovvero I Clerici Vagantes delle Universita Medievali, 
Firenze, 1880, pp. 47 f. 
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ficulties in the way of the theories of Grimm and Wright, but 
some recent authorities, including the New English Dictionary, 
have accepted that of Wright, apparently because no one has yet 
shown the connection demanded by the third theory. The fullest 
and best statement of the third theory is that of Giesebrecht:' 

Der Bischof, Primas oder Erzbischof—denn auch diese Standesbe- 
zeichnungen erscheinen —ist also der Fithrer der Goliarden-Briiderschaft. 
Weshalb er aber just den Namen des Bischofs Golias tragt, ist bis jetzt 
vollig dunkel und méchte nur durch neues Material sich aufklaren lassen. 
Ist dabei an die Goliath-Maske zu denken, die bei Processionen und Spiele 
des Mittelalters dfters vorkommt, oder ist es nur eine bramarbasirende 
Bezeichnung fiir das machtige ideale Haupt des Vagantenstandes, oder 
steht es endlich in Bezug auf irgend eine besondere Bedeutung des Worts 
im Jargon der damaligen franzésischen Studenten, von dem wir auch sonst 
hier und da héren—dariber lassen sich nur Vermuthungen aufstellen. 
Hubatsch,’ after recognizing Golias as an ideal head for the order 
of Goliardi, rejects the derivations from the vernacular, saying: 

Einfacher ist allerdings die Erklarung, wenn man alle Anklange an 
die Vulgarsprachen abweist und annimmt, dass bei fahrenden Schilern, 
die nach der Sitte der Zeit und besonders als Cleriker gar nicht umhin 
konnten, fiir ihren Orden einen Patron gewissermassen als Schutzheiligen 
zu suchen, der Name des Golias, der auftauchte, beliebt ward und allge- 
meine Aufnahme fand, und sie nach ihm sich Goliarden nannten. 

Straccali also, as I have just indicated, accepts the theory of 
the derivation from the biblical giant, but adds nothing to the 
guesses of Giesebrecht and Hubatsch concerning the cause or 
nature of the connection between the giant and the scholars. The 
new material which Giesebrecht regarded as necessary for the 
solution of the problem has not as yet been produced by anyone, 
for Traube’s connection of the song of Goliath and David sung by 
the mimus in Sextus Amarcius* with the name Goliardi is far from 
convincing. 

But, if no new material is available, there is some old material 
that has been overlooked which seems to afford the necessary 
explanation. In the modern breviaries of the Catholic church, the 
three lections of the first nocturn of the fourth Sunday after Pente- 

1 Allg ine Monatsschrift fir Wissenschaft und Literatur, Januar, 1853, p. 30. 


2 Die lateinischen Vagantenlieder des Mittelalters, Gorlitz, 1870, pp. 15 f. 
3 Sextus Amarcius, ed. Manitius, I, ll. 403-43; cf. Traube, in Anz. f. d. Alt., XV, p. 200. 
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cost consist of I Kings, 17: 1-16 (or I Samuel, as it is called in our 
English version), and the story of David and Goliath is continued 
in the lections of Monday (vss. 25, 26, 31-33, 34-36) and com- 
pleted in those of Tuesday (vss. 38-40, 41-46, 48-51). This, of 
itself, is perhaps not significant, for the biblical story was in any 
event well known; but the significance of the following can hardly 
be doubted: the three lections of the second nocturn of this Sun- 
day are drawn from a sermon ascribed to St. Augustine which 
deals with the story and makes of Goliath precisely the symbolic 
figure of which we are insearch. The first of these lections (i. e., 
No. IV) begins thus: 

Stabant filii Israel contra adversarios quadraginta diebus. Quadra- 
ginta dies, propter quatuor tempora, et quatuor partes orbis terrae, vitam 
praesentem significant, in qua contra Goliath, vel exercitum ejus, id est, 
contra diabolum et angelos ejus, Christianorum populus pugnare non 
desinit. Nec tamen vincere posset, nisi verus David Christus cum baculo, 
id est, cum crucis mysterio descendisset. 

And in the third lection (No. VI) we find: “Venit enim verus 
David Christus, qui contra spiritalem Goliath, id est, contra dia- 
bolum pugnaturus, crucem suam ipse portavit.” 

We have here, it should seem, in a passage read regularly in 
the service of the church and authorized by the great name of 
St. Augustine, a type and a name singularly fitted to be applied 
by ecclesiastical authorities to that army of lawless vagabonds 
which they both feared and despised. Golias is not merely, as 
Giesebrecht and Straccali suggest, the symbol of titanic and 
ruthless power; he is, specifically, and on the highest authority, 
the type of spiritual wickedness, the leader in this present life of 
the army of evil ones. 

There is also a passage in the second of the lections of this 
second nocturn of the fourth Sunday after Pentecost which may 
have emphasized in the minds of the churchmen the appropriate- 
ness of the symbolism. 

Alligatus est enim, tamquam innexus canis catenis, et neminem potest 
mordere, nisi eum qui se illi mortifera securitate conjunxerit.... . 
Latrare potest, solicitare potest, mordere omnino non potest, nisi volen- 
tem. Non enim cogendo, sed suadendo nocet: nec extorquet a nobis 
consensum, sed petit. 
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The barking dog, unable to bite any but those who voluntarily 
put themselves within his reach, must have seemed to the devout 
singularly appropriate to these “ribaldi clerici, vagi scholares,” 
who barked against the church, but were able to injure only those 
who willingly listened to their godless utterances. 

Whether familia was suggested by the exercitus of the pas- 
sage quoted above from the first lection of the second nocturn, 
or whether it was due to the biblical and talmudic accounts of the 
family of the giant, may admit of question. II Samuel (II Kings 
in the Vulgate) 21:16—22 tells of battles in which four giants were 
slain by David and his followers, one of them being mentioned as 
the brother of Goliath, another as having six fingers on each hand 
and six toes on each foot, and all as sons of “the giant in Gath” 
(or sons of Rapha, as the margin has it). No one reading the 
Vulgate could fail to recognize them as members of one family; 
vs. 22 reads: “‘Hi quatuor nati sunt de Arapha in Geth, et ceci- 
derunt in manu David, et servorum ejus.” The account of these 
brothers of Goliath is of course repeated, with slight differences, 
in I Chron. 20:4-8. In the Haggada of the Talmud, Tractate 
Sota, 132, we read (I quote Wansche’s translation, IT, i, 332 f.) : 


Warum hiess er Goliath? R. Jochanan hat gesagt: Weil er sich mit 
unverschémtem Gesichte vor den Heiligen, gebenedeiet sei er ! hinstellte, 
denn es heisst I Sam. 17:8: Wahlet unter euch einen Mann, dass er 
herabkomme zu mir. Unter Mann ist niemand anders als der Heilige, 


gebenedeiet sei er! zu verstehen..... R. Jochanan hat im Namen des 
R. Meir gesagt: An drei Stellen wurde jener Frevler durch seinen eignen 
Mund gefangen..... Nach R. Jochanan war er der Sohn von hundert 


Vatern und einem Hunde. 


With much more to the same effect, or worse. The rabbins further 
identified Rapha, the mother of Goliath and his brethren, with 
Orpah, the daughter-in-law of Naomi, who kissed her and went 
back to her people and her gods, when Ruth, the ancestress of 
David, “clave unto her;” cf. Ruth, chap. 1, esp. vss. 11-17, and 
Tractate Sota, 132, 133 (Wansche, II, i, 332). That these bits 
of rabbinical lore were known to the churchmen of the Middle 
Ages, I have no proof; but the possibility that they were will 
not be doubted by anyone who has investigated the sources of 
204 
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mediaeval exegesis and biblical legend, and learned to appreciate 
the constant influence of the Talmud upon them. 

But even without the influence of the biblical and rabbinical 
lore concerning the family of Goliath, it is clear that the chapter 
of I Kings (or I Samuel) which furnished the lections of the first 
nocturn of the fourth Sunday after Pentecost, and the Augustinian 
Sermon which furnished the lections of the second nocturn of the 
same day, fully account for the application of the term familia 
Goliae as a term of reproach to the vagabond and recreant clerics 
of the Middle Ages. That the term was later accepted and the 
personality of Golias himself boldly assumed by satirists of the 
church is in entire harmony with the history of party names, the 
classical example being, perhaps, that of the Tories and Whigs of 
England (cf. Century Dictionary). 

It remains only to show that the sermon quoted above was in 
use as a lection early enough to make possible the application 
assumed, 

The sermon, though it still bears in the breviary the title, 
“Sermo Sancti Augustini Episcopi, Sermo 197 de Tempore,” is, 
in fact, not by this saint, but by Caesarius of Arles (469-542).’ 
It was, however, regarded as the work of St. Augustine through- 
out the Middle Ages, and, indeed, in modern times until the 
publication of the Benedictine edition of St. Augustine. I have 
as yet, with the sources of information at my command, been 
unable to learn exactly when it was first made an official part 
of the service of the church. The early liturgies and liturgical 
treatises that I have been able to examine are so vague upon such 
points as this as to make definite certainty impossible.’ All the 
evidence I can procure, however, seems to indicate that this ser- 
mon has been read in the church in connection with I Kings, 
chap. 17, from a very early date, if not from the very time of its 
composition by Caesarius. 


1Cf. Baumer, Geschichte des Breviers, Freiburg i, B., 1895, p. 626, and Migne, P. L., 
XXXIX, col. 1818; or Herzog, Realencyclop., s. v. “* Caesarius von Arles.” 

2T have examined all the liturgical documents and treatises published by Hittorp, 
Migne, Gerbertus, Bona, and Marténe, as well as the discussions of the three last-mentioned 
scholars, and of course have consulted Baumer, Geschichte des Breviers, and Batiffol, His- 
toire du bréviaire romain. As yet I have been unable to obtain access to any good mediaeval 
Sermologus. 
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In the first place, the books of Kings and Chronicles have 
from time immemorial been read in the night services of the 
Sundays and week-days “post Pentecosten.” In the provinces, 
indeed, there seems to have been no very strict observance of the 
services of the nocturnal and diurnal hours even as late as the 
sixth century;' but St. Benedict prescribed that the monks of 
his order should at least once in the year read the whole of the 
Scriptures, together with suitable comments (sermons and homi- 
lies) by the most catholic and orthodox fathers.’ The regulations 
of St. Benedict were apparently made the basis for the guidance 
of all the clergy by Gregory the Great.’ At any rate, when 
Amalarius of Metz went to Rome in 832 to inquire into the 
liturgical practices there, the reply to a question on this point 
given by Archdeacon Theodore, who had been assigned by the 
pope to answer his inquiries, was, ‘In octavis Pentecostes incipi- 
mus legere librum Regum,’’* and this information is abundantly 
confirmed for this and the following centuries by the evidence 
cited by Baumer, pp. 279 ff. I will quote two authorities, not 
noted by Baumer, which seem of special interest: Ex Cod. San- 
Gallensi saec. IX: “In tempore autem aestatis libri regum 
(leguntur), et parilipomenon usque ad medium autumni.... . 
Tractatus vero SS. Hieronymi, Ambrosii certerorumque Patrum, 
prout ordo poscit, leguntur.”*° And again, Extractus ex Rituali 
Msc. saec. XIV, Ordinis Melitensis: 


Ab Octava Pentecostes usque ad Kal. Aug. leguntur liori regum, et 
cantatur Praeparate quoniam sicut Saul et David et alii pro lege sua alo- 
philos et Goliam pugnaverunt sic et nos post pentec. i. postquam recepi- 
mus donum Spiritus sci. in baptismo pugnare debemus contra vicia et 
daemones. Unde Apostolus: non est nobis conluctatio adversus carnem 
et sanguinem: sed adversus principes, etc.’ 


1Cf. Baumer, pp. 143-62, especially his di ion of the recently discovered De cursu 
stellarum of Gregory of Tours, on p. 162. 

2 Baumer, op. cit., pp. 170 ff., 273 f., and Regula S. Benedicti, p. 42. 

3 Baumer, op. cit., pp. 203-20. We need not enter into the controversy between Baumer 
and Batiffol, as the conclusion can affect our problem in no essential respect. 

4 De Urdine Antiph. Liber, Prol., ap. Hittorp, De Cath. Eccl. Divin. Offic., Rome, 1591, 
p. 225; cf. also Amalarius, De Eccl. Offic. IV, 71. 

5Gerbertus, Lit. Aleman., IV, p. 175. 


6 Gerbertus, IV, p. 182. 
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But not only were the lections from the Bible very early 
assigned to approximately the places they now occupy, the prac- 
tice of devoting the second nocturn of Sunday to lections from a 
sermon on the portion of scripture read in the first nocturn was 
introduced as early as the time of St. Benedict and soon became 
invariable. Baumer, speaking of the Rule of St. Benedict, says: 

Die Lesungen der ersten Nocturn sind aus der Heiligen Schrift, in 
codice, und zwar in der Regel (he is speaking of the whole year) aus dem 
Alten Testament zu nehmen; die der zweiten Nocturn entweder ebenfalls 
aus der Heiligen Schrift, oder aus den Commentaren, Homilien, und Ser- 
monen der nominatissimi et orthodoxi catholicique Patres; die der 
dritten Nocturn aus dem Neuen Testament.’ 

In the third place, although I have, as I have said, been unable 
to learn at what date this sermon became a part of the service, I 
find that of the other sermons ascribed to St. Augustine, but really 
by St. Caesarius, some were in use as lections very early. Nine 
such sermons are given by Baumer (624-30) in his list of “Ser- 
mone und Homilien, deren Verfasser unrichtig angegeben sind.” 
Of these, two are recorded in the Homiliarius of Paulus Winfridus 
as occupying the same positions which they now occupy, viz., 
“Hom. xl. In Natali Sanctorum Innocentium (Ex. Opp. sancti 


Augustini) Hodie, fratres charissimi” and “Hom. cxxxvi. Dom. 


in Albis. Ad Neophytos (Ex Opp. beati Aug.) Paschalis Solem- 


nitas, etc.””” 


It may be suggested that the silence of Paulus and the other 
authorities in regard to this particular sermon is against the sup- 
position that it was in use in their day. But the argument a 
silentio is here even less trustworthy than usual, for these docu- 
ments are far from exhaustive and, except in regard to the princi- 
pal festivals, often most casual in their information; for example, 
the Ordo Romanus XI (before 1143) apparently has for the sec- 
ond nocturn of Innocents’ Day the sermon given by Paulus Win- 
fridus and still in the modern breviary, whereas it has no hint of 
the sermon for Low Sunday (Dominica in Albis), which, as we 
have just seen, is equally given by Paulus and by the modern 
breviary. 


1 Baumer, op. cit., p. 173; cf. also pp. 273 f., 276, 335, 341, etc. 
2Migne, P. L., xcv, coll. 1177, and 1338, 
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Finally, as was suggested at first, although Caesarius himself 
did not in the rule compiled for the monks of his cloister prescribe 
this sermon for official use, his disciple Cyprianus tells us in his 
life of St. Caesarius' that he chose and prepared sermons which 
he assigned to be read when he himself was not able to officiate, 
and these were used generally in his churches. But this is not 
necessary for our argument; it is enough that the evidence given 
above indicates that this sermon, which clearly establishes Golias 
as a symbolic figure of the highest significance, was from an early 
period a portion of the regular official service of the church, and 
as such necessarily impressed itself upon the minds of the clergy. 
It is hoped that someone more skilled in the history of the liturgy 
than the present writer may be able to point out when the sermon 
was first used for lections and whether its use was universal. 
Light might possibly be thus thrown upon the limits of time and 
space within which the terms familia Goliae, and Goliardi came 
into existence. 

Before leaving the subject I should like to call attention to a 
curious circumstance which, so far as I know, has not been noted. 
In the genealogy of Pantagruel, as one of my students reminds me, 
Rabelais includes the name of Goliah twice. Certain features of 
the genealogy indicate that he either had in mind Golias as head 
of the familia Goliae or that he associated with giants in general 
the same ideas and practices that were, in the later Middle Ages, 
associated with the Goliardi. I quote the English translation, 
which renders the original accurately: 


Who begat Atlas, that with his shoulders kept the sky from falling; 
Who begat Goliah; Who begat Eryx, that invented the hocus pocus 
playes of Legerdemain; . . . . Who begat Gabbara, that was the first 
inventor of the drinking of healths; Who begat Goliah of Secondille; 
Who begat Offot, that was terribly well nosed for drinking at the barrel- 
head. 


1 Vita. Lib. I, Auct. Cypriano, Firmino et Viventio episcopis. cap. 5, 41; see also ibid., 
§42: “ Praedicationes quoque congruas festivitatibus et locis, sed et contra ebrietatis et 
libidinis malum . . . . diversorumque vitia fecit, easque ita paravit ut si quis advenientium 
peteret non solum non abnuerit impertire, sed et si, minime suggereret, ut deberet accipere, 
offeret tamen ei, ut importaret, ipseque legeret. Longe tamen positis in Francia, in Gallia, 
atque in Italia, et Hispania, diversisque provinciis constitutis transmisit per sacerdotes, 
quid in ecclesiis suis praedicare facerent, ut projectis rebus frivolis et caducis, juxta Apos- 
tolum bonorum operum fierent sectatwres.— Act. Sanct. (Boll.) Aug., VI, 74. 
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The qualities here ascribed to Eryx and Gabbara are not men- 
tioned elsewhere. The former name was suggested, I presume, by 
that boxer whom Hercules killed and whose seven-fold caestus 
Entellus brought to the fight with Dares, in the fifth book of the 
Aeneid; the latter is the name of the Arabian giant brought to 
Rome in the time of Claudius, as Pliny’ tells us, and distinguished 
only for his great size. Is it only a coincidence that, like the 
Archipoeta, Rabelais shoots his arrows at the follies and corrup- 
tions of the time from behind the huge bulk of a loose-mannered 
giant? 

Joun MattHews Man.y 

University oF CHICAGO 


1 Hist. Nat., VII, p. 16, where mention is also made of Secondilla. 
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THE LAY OF ELIDUC AND THE LEGEND OF THE 
HUSBAND WITH TWO WIVES 


I 


In the city of Erfurt in Thuringia there is preserved a sculp- 
tured stone, originally the top of a tomb showing the figure of a 
knight reclining between two women. Tradition has it that the 
central figure in this group represents a count of Gleichen, who 
had left his wife and children in 1227 to join the crusade of 
Frederic II. Madea prisoner, he became the slave of the Turkish 
sultan and would have remained so until his death, had not the 
daughter of the Mohammedan fallen in love with the handsome 
Christian and planned for his freedom on condition that he would 
marry her and lead her to his home. His answer that he had left 
a wife and children behind him made naturally no impression 
upon the young Mohammedan woman, who retorted that among 
the Turks it was customary for one husband to have two and even 
more wives. In this dilemma the count decided to accept her 
offer, to observe his marriage vow in fact though he broke it in 
form, and to appeal to the pope on his passage through Rome for 
pardon for his sin. According to his expectations the pope not 
only pardoned the deed but also authorized the continuance of the 
bigamous relation. Protected by this official sanction, he continued 
his journey to his home, and there the first wife, when she under- 
stood the service rendered to her husband in his captivity, accepted 
gladly and readily the newcomer and the count lived for many 
years in peace and joy with his two wives and was finally buried 
between them.’ 

The earliest mention of this tradition is found in the sixteenth 
century. There is evidence, however, that the legend itself of the 
husband with two wives is older, for we have a similar story in 
France, told with all the essential features, in a prose text of the 


1 Reineck, Die Sage von der Doppelehe eines Grafen von Gleichen, Sammlung gemeinver 
standlicher wissenchaftlicher Vortrage. Hrsg. von Virchow und Wattenbach, Heft 138, 
Hamburg, 1892; Bayot, Le roman de Gillion de Trazegnies, Louvain, 1903, pp. 80 ff. 
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fifteenth century, of a knight of the family of Trazegnies,' and 
this prose text in all probability derives from a lost poem of the 
fourteenth century. 

Here also the story is attached to the tomb of a man buried 
between two women. The author relates that on a visit to the 
abbey de Olive in the Hainaut he saw three tombs, and upon 
inquiring for the names of the people buried there he learned that 
these were the tombs of Gillion de Trazegnies and his two wives. 
The abbot then gave him a book from which he translated his 
story, which is as follows: 

Gillion was a knight of the court of the count of Hainaut, 
married to a cousin of the latter, Marie d’Ostrevant. Having no 
heir he made the vow to undertake a journey to the Holy Land if 
God would grant his prayer to give them a child, and when this 
wish was about to be realized, he set out on this pilgrimage even 
before the child had been born. He visited the Holy Sepulcher, 
but on the journey homeward fell into the hands of the sultan of 
Egypt, who led him to Babylon and held him prisoner for a period 
of twenty years. During that time he made himself indispen- 
sable to the sultan by his strength and power of leadership, and 
Gracienne, the daughter of the Saracen, attracted by his hand- 
some appearance, fell in love with him and was instrumental in 
saving his life. Presently the sultan was attacked by Isidore de 
Damas, a rejected suitor for the hand of Gracienne, and Gillion 
managed to win a decisive victory for the sultan. Then Gracienne 
offered him her love and accepted the Christian faith, and when 
Gillion received what he had every reason to believe to be 
authentic information concerning the death of his wife, he married 
the Saracen girl. But Marie d’Ostrevant had not died. She had 
given birth to twins, and when these after twenty years had grown 
up to manhood, they set out in search of their father. After many 
adventures they finally discovered him in the Saracen city. When 
Gillion heard that his wife was still living he at once demanded 
permission to return to his home, and Gracienne decided to 
accompany him. They journeyed by way of Rome, where she 


1 Wolff, Histoire de Gilion de Trasignyes et de dame Marie sa femme, Leipzig, 1839; 
Bayot, op. cit. 
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was a second time baptized by the pope, though no confession was 
made of her marriage to Gillion and no dispensation was given by 
the pope to continue the bigamous relation. On their arrival at 
Trazegnies the first wife received the party joyfully, and when 
informed of the love of Gracienne and her share in the salvation 
of Gillion she at once announced her readiness to cede her place 
tothe newcomer. But Gracienne was equally noble and refused 
to listen to such a sacrifice. Both women entered the same 
monastery where they lived together until their death, and 
Gillion withdrew to the abbey of Cambray. Before his death a 
call for help came to him from the sultan of Babylon to which he 
responded and in that expedition he died. According to his will, 
however, his heart was sent back to France and buried in the 
same tomb between the bodies of his two wives. 

It is evident that barring the dénouement and minor details 
the two stories are identical. The problem is to discover their 
relation and if possible the source of this tradition. A promi- 
nent phase of the investigation is concerned with the question 
which of the two stories shows the older form of the dénouement. 
In the German story the husband lives with both wives; in the 
French version both withdraw to the same nunnery to finish their 
days. 

It was Gaston Paris who first called attention to this legend of 
the husband with two wives in a paper read in 1887 before the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, which he later repro- 
duced in his volume La Poésie du Moyen-dge, deuxiéme série, 
Paris, 1895." He emphasized there the similarity which it shows 
with Marie de France’s lay of Eliduc, “le chef-d’ceuvre de Marie 
de France et l’une des ceuvres les plus poétiques que nous ait 
laissé6es le moyen-fage.” Quite recently the French prose Roman 
de Gillion de Trazegnies was made the subject of a detailed exami- 
nation by Alphonse Bayot of the University of Louvain in the 
monograph already cited, and this scholar came to the conclusion 
that the German story is younger than and derives from the French, 
and that the French story has its direct source in Marie’s lay. 
Gaston Paris limited his comparison to the three stories mentioned 

1 Pp. 109-30, 2d ed., Paris, 1905. 
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so far, and added to them the legend of Griselidis. Yet this last- 
mentioned story does not properly belong in the cycle of the legend 
of the husband with two wives except inasmuch as Griselidis 
accepts her disgrace and the substitution of another wife in her 
place. In all other respects the plot is entirely different. The 
second marriage is here the last of a series of trials all intended 
to show the heroine’s humility, and this element does not properly 
enter into the stories which relate various forms of the legend 
under consideration. However, the cycle as such is larger. Be- 
sides the Roman d’ Ille et Galeron mentioned in a note by Gaston 
Paris, it includes the story of Horn et Rimenhild as well as epi- 
sodes from Bueve de Haumtone and the Tristan legend, and if 
our point of view is correct Marie de France’s Lai du Fraisne 
and the Roman de Galeran in some particulars are also closely 
related to it. 

Gautier d’Arras’ Roman d’Iille et Galeron has so far been 
looked upon merely as a variant of the lay of Eliduc, inasmuch as 
it was believed to represent a conscious reversal of its main motive 
undertaken by the author in order to correct the immorality of the 
Celtic story. However, in an article published in Modern Phi- 
lology, IV, pp. 471-88, I have tried to show that this point of view 
is inaccurate, and that this roman d’aventure rests indeed as the 
author claims upon a lost lay with the same title, which bore strik- 
ing resemblance to the song of Horn et Rimenhild. It is the 
interrelation of these different stories and the formation of the 
legend of the husband with two wives which we shall try to eluci- 
date in the following pages. , 

I 

The most convenient starting-point for our discussion will be 
a portion of the outline of the Iile et Galeron story reduced to its 
lowest terms, as we posited it in the article referred to on p. 482. 
A youth unknown and deprived of his heritage arrives at a court, 
where he distinguishes himself by his bravery and is raised to an 
important office. In consequence a princess falls in love with him, 
and the two are married. Presently, they are separated. The 
knight journeys to another court, where similar scenes are re- 
enacted, but he remains steadfast to his first love. 
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It is evident that we have here a type of story made up by the 
repetition of the same simple theme. All the essential features of 
the first half are duplicated in the second. Now we have at least 
one Old French poem in which this theme appears in its simple 
form, and that is the Mainet’ in which the enfances of Charle- 
magne are related. An outline of this poem is as follows: 

Charles, persecuted by Heudri and Rainfroi his treacherous 
half-brothers, makes his escape before the age of fifteen, together 
with nine companions, among whom is his faithful servant David, 
and arrives at Toledo at the court of King Galafre. Here he takes 
on the name of Mainet, at once distinguishes himself by his bravery 
and kills Caimant, the commander of the army which is just then 
attacking Galafre. At the court he attracts the attention of all 
by his courtesy and Galienne, Galafre’s daughter, falls in love with 
him. Then the Saracen king convokes his barons, makes public 
recognition of the valor of Mainet, and announces his intention of 
dubbing him a knight and bestowing upon him a portion of his 
land and the hand of his daughter, though she is sought in mar- 
riage by thirty kings, among whom Braimant is the most promi- 
nent. Mainet accepts all these offers and promises to present to 
Galafre the head of Braimant. A battle soon follows in which he 
meets this condition, and Galafre then prepares to fulfil his prom- 
ise. Now traitors malign Mainet, telling Galafre that he had 
sworn to overthrow him and seize his realm as soon as he had 
become the husband of Galienne. A further plot to do bodily 
harm to Mainet is foiled through the aid of Galienne and all 
manage to escape. After a successful expedition to Rome Mainet 
returns and marries Galienne. 

We shall now attempt to show that several of the poems of our 
group show all the essential features of this version of the exile- 
and-return formula, but in reduplication. And we may add that 
it is in this doubling that according to our belief the starting-point 
of our legend must be seen. The simplest form of this new type of 
story is apparently represented by the song of Horn et Rimenhild. 


1Cf. Gaston Paris, Romania, IV, pp. 305-37. 


2The story of Horn and Rimenhild has come down to us in two versions, the Anglo-Norman 
poem published by Brede and Stengel in Ausgaben und Abhandlungen, Marburg, 1885, and 
the Early English King Horn edited by McKnight for the Early English Text Society in 1901, 
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Driven from home by national enemies Horn arrives at the 
age of ten (of fifteen in the English version) with a crowd of 
companions given as fifteen in the French, twelve in the English 
version, in the land of Hunlaf, king of Suddene. As his beauty 
and courtesy become known, Rigmel, the king’s daughter, falls in 
love with him. Ina war which follows Horn has the opportunity 
to show his valor. He is knighted, in this instance before the 
war actually begins, though, as in the Mainet, here also the war 
is the immediate cause for the ceremony, and he becomes cones- 
table of the realm. Before the consent of the king to Horn’s 
marriage with Rigmel, which is implied in the general tone of 
the story, in view of the signal favors which the king shows to 
the young knight, though it is not actually expressed, is given, 
Horn is maligned before the king, the accusation being that he 
had betrayed the girl and was planning to usurp the king’s place. 
In consequence he is driven into exile. He now goes to the court 
of Gudreche, king of Westir, where he lives under the assumed 
name of Gudmod. His story in these new surroundings is essen- 
tially the same as that in Hunlaf’s court. Lenburc, Gudreche’s 
daughter, falls in love with him. Like Rigmel she makes advances 
which Gudmod repels. Presently Gudreche is attacked by enemies, 
and Gudmod can give evidence of his prowess and gain a victory. 
In consequence Gudreche decides to give Lenbure to Gudmod as 
his wife and to make him his heir. Gudmod, however, remains 
faithful to his first love. Soon afterward he receives news that 
Hunlaf is on the point of marrying Rigmel to another suitor, and 
giving up his fictitious name he returns to Suddene and frustrates 
the plans for the wedding which is already in progress. 

The duplication of which we have spoken is evident in this 
outline,’ and the points of contact with the story of Mainet are 
also striking. To be sure the story of Horn is not an exact dupli- 
cate in each of its two halves of the simpler Mainet story. While 


both deriving from the same lost Anglo-Norman source. For the latest discussion of this story 
and the probl ec ted with it, cf. Schofield, ‘The Story of Horn and Rimenhild,” in 
Publications of the Modern Language Association, XVIII, pp. 1-83. 

1 It goes without saying that I do not wish to declare that the song of Horn is the result 
of a doubling of the Mainet. The relative age of the two poems does not affect the expla- 
nation offered here. What they have in common is the literary formula upon which they 
are based, and this appears in simple form in the one and is reduplicated in the other. 
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it is clear that the main motive is used twice, details may be found 
in the first or second half, without, however, affecting the validity 
of our contention. We may point out, therefore, that in both 
poems the temporary separation of the knight from his lady is 
caused by the malice of enemies, that Horn lives at Gudreche’s 
court under the assumed name of Gudmod, as Charles under that 
of Mainet at the court of Galafre, and that the plan of Gudreche 
to marry Gudmod to his daughter and make him his heir is 
quite the counterpart even in detail of the similar project of 
Galafre to unite Mainet and Galienne. 

There is an additional point of resemblance between the two 
stories which should be emphasized. In Mainet the young 
knight distinguishes himself in two encounters, first against 
enemies that beset Galafre at the time of his arrival, and later 
against a rejected suitor for the hand of Galienne. In the song 
of Horn there is Snly one war at either court in which Horn 
wins victory for his protector, and in both instances the attack is 
dictated by the desire for conquest. However, this variation is 
not of vital importance, for we shall see rejected suitors in evidence 
under similar conditions in other texts of our group, and I have 
little doubt that this was the cause assigned for the war in the 
older forms of the Horn and Rimenhild story. There is, more- 
over, a most striking agreement in the English version of the song 
of Horn with the story of Mainet at this very point. Galafre 
proposed the marriage with Galienne to Mainet on condition that 
he would bring him the head of Braimant, the rejected suitor. 
The English poem relates that Horn, having gained the love of 
Rimenhild, mounts his black steed and sets out for adventure. 
Riding along the seashore he finds pagan enemies who had come 
for the conquest of the land. At once he draws his sword and 
begins a battle in which he kills a hundred of the enemies and 
gains a decisive victory. Then he hews off the leader’s head, fixes 
it on his sword and returns to the king’s hall where he relates his 
adventure.’ The agreement and its setting are too close to be due 
to accident. 

We may now turn our attention to the Roman d’Ille et 


1Cf. King Horn, ll. 659-82. 
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Galeron.' In my previous article already referred to I called 
attention to the fact that this poem in its central section, which 
shows the story of the source, called the lai d’Ille et Galeron by 
Gautier d’Arras, relates a story representing striking similarities 
to the song of Horn. As a matter of fact the relation between 
the two is much closer than I intimated there. Their relation is 
so vital that mutatis mutundis the one may be looked upon as 
a replica of the other. The proof of this statement lies in the 
following detailed comparison of the two poems: 


Ille et Galeron 
1. Ille, at the age of ten and after 


Horn 


1. Horn, at the age of ten and after 


his father’s death, is driven from 
home and arrives at the court of 
Hunlaf in Suddene, where he 
lives until he is knighted. 


2. Horn arrives at Hunlaf’s court 
with fifteen companions accord- 
ing to the French version. The 
English version gives this num- 
ber as twelve. 


his father’s death, flees to the 
court of the king of France, 
where he lives until he is 
knighted. 


. The number of Ille’s compan- 


ions is not specified, but later, 
when he has been knighted and 
sets out to regain his heritage, 
he starts out with twelve com- 


panions (l. 329) of whom two 
have been mentioned before (1. 
194) as his particular friends 
with whom he had frequented 
many tournaments. 


In the French version Horn 
has one particular friend, Hade- 
rof by name. In the English 
poem he has two companions, 
Hathulf (= Haderof) and Fiken- 
hild. Since Wikele, the latter’s 
counterpart in the French ver- 
sion, is not mentioned until 1. 
1839 and then without previous 
introduction, it is more than 
likely that the English version 
has here, as in other instances, 
preserved the better reading, 
and that in the source of the 
French poem also Horn had 
two companions, Haderof and 
Wikele. 


“al 


1 Ed. by Forster, Halle, 1891. 
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Horn 
. Rigmel, Hunlaf’s daughter, 
falls in love with Horn and 
makes advances. 


. Horn objects that he is a poor 
orphan and that Rigmel should 
select a rich king for her hus- 
band. 


. Horn wins a victory for Hun- 
laf and on the demand of his 
men becomes conestable of the 
realm. 

The king is apparently igno- 

rant of the relation of Horn and 
his daughter. Yet he places the 
most absolute trust in him and 
loves him as his own child. 
. In the argument which takes 
place between Horn and Rig- 
mel, when the latter offers him 
her love, she encourages him to 
plan for the conquest of his in- 
heritance and assures him that 
he will be successful. 


. Hunlaf is old and feeble (1. 


1752). 

. Horn leaves Rigmel and goes 
to the court of Gudreche in 
Westir, where he lives unrec- 
ognized. 

. He hides his identity and takes 
on the name of Gudmod. 


. Gudreche is old and feeble 
(1. 8573). 


Ille et Galeron 


. At the court of Conain, where 


Ille arrives after leaving the 
court of the king of France, 
Galeron, the count’s sister, falls 
in love with him. He recipro- 
cates the feeling, but neither 
dares to confess this passion. 


. Ile does not dare to confess 


his love to Galeron because of 
her high station (1. 1220). 


. Ile proves himself so invalu- 


able to Conain that he decides 
to retain him permanently at 
his court. He makes him senes- 
cal of Bretagne and gives him 
his sister as wife. 


. Ille makes the final conquest 


of his inheritance after the time 
when Galeron’s love for him 
has become apparent and be- 
fore Conain decides on the 
marriage of the two. 


. Conain is called le foible duc 


(1. 157). 


. Ille leaves Galeron and goes 


to the court of the emperor of 
Rome, where his identity is 
unknown. 


. Ile does not assume a pseudo- 


10, 
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nym, but he hides his identity, 
claims he is no knight but a 
simple squire and of humble 
station (cf. ll. 2029-32, 2043-47, 
2054). 

The emperor of Rome is old 
(1. 2004) and feeble (1. 2007). 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Horn 


Gudreche’s realm is attacked 
by enemies. 

Horn leads Gudreche’s army, 
divided into seven sections, in 
the battle which follows. 


After the victory Gudreche de- 
cides to give Horn his daughter 
Lenbure as wife and to make 
him his heir. 


Gudreche seeks the advice of 
his brother-in-law, the king of 
Orkenie, and the latter proposes 
the king’s plan to Horn. 

Horn rejects the proposal and 
when chided for his folly speaks 
of his former love in Suddene 
to whom he had promised to 
return. 

Before giving a decisive an- 
swer Horn wishes to find out 
whether Rigmel has kept her 
faith. Then he receives news 
which leads him to disclose 
his identity, and he sets out 
for Suddene to break up the 
forced marriage of Rigmel. 
When Lenbure learns that her 
marriage with Horn is impos- 
sible, she announces her desire 
to enter a monastery. 

When Horn leaves Rigmel he 
promises to return if he should 
hear of Hunlaf’s distress. 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Ille et Galeron 


The emperor of Greece comes 
with an army to attack Rome. 
Ille is acclaimed senescal by 
the knights on the battlefield 
(cf. Horn’s similar position, No. 
5 above), and as commander he 
divides the Roman army into 
ten sections. 

Asa result of this victory Ile is 
confirmed senescal by the em- 
peror, and in order to reward 
him and at the same time to 
make the bond of union between 
them stronger, the emperor de- 
cides to give him his daughter 
as wife and to make him his 
heir. 

The emperor intrusts the pope 
with the task of making the 
proposition to Ille. 


Ille rejects the proposal and 
the pope chides him for his 
folly. Thereupon he confesses 
that he has a wife living in 
Bretagne. 

Messengers are sent to Bretagne 
to gather information concern- 
ing the whereabouts of Galeron. 
She appears in Rome in time to 
hinder the marriage of Ille and 
Ganor. 


Galeron enters a monastery at 
the end, and thus Ille becomes 
free to marry Ganor. 


When Ile leaves Ganor in com- 
pany with his wife he promises 
to return if she or her country 
should need his aid. 
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The parallelisms pointed out in the preceding pages are so 
convincing, particularly those noted under Nos. 2, 12, 13, 14, 
and 15, that any attempt to strengthen the evident conclusion 
by additional argument is unnecessary. We may, therefore, turn 
our attention at once to the lay of Eliduc.' The skeleton of this 
story will be found to resemble the Mainet motive and its coun- 
terpart, the song of Horn. 

With ten companions Eliduc arrives as a stranger at the court 
of the king of Exeter, whom he finds sorely pressed by a rejected 
suitor for the hand of his daughter. Through his strength and 
efficiency the adversary is overcome, and in consequence Eliduc 
becomes the king’s chief officer (guardein de la tere, 1. 270), 
and the princess falls in love with him. 

While the relation to the Mainet motive so far is evident there 
is nevertheless an important variation to be noted. Eliduc is not 
a child deprived of his heritage and exiled from his native land. 
He is already married and leaves behind a wife to whom he has 
promised faith and a speedy return. Yet when we look more 
closely at the beginning of this lay we shall notice that Eliduc at 
his home occupies evidently the same position of guardein de la 
tere, which he wins for himself with the king of Exeter (cf. 1. 34), 
that he is forced to leave his home through the machinations of 
malicious and envious enemies (ll. 40 ff.), and that he had evi- 
dently earned this position through his valor, for the lay says that 
the king pur sa pruésce le retint (1. 35). In other words, when 
looked at from this point of view, the lay begins at a point corre- 
sponding exactly to the middle of the similar outline of the song 
of Horn. It looks, therefore, as if the Eliduc story had originally 
been built up like the song of Horn, and that in the form in which 
we have it the larger portion of the first link in the duplication 
had been dropped. This lost section could, however, easily be 
supplied on the basis of the other stories of our group. 
Let us suppose that Eliduc in his youth was driven from home by 
enemies or traitors and took refuge at the court of his Breton king. 
Soon after his arrival this king was attacked by enemies, pre- 
sumably rejected suitors for the hand of his daughter, and Eliduc 


1 Warnke, Die Lais der Marie de France, 2d ed., Halle, 1900, pp. 186-224. 
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was instrumental in winning a decisive victory for him. The prin- 
cess thereupon fell in love with the youth, and the king equally 
appreciative of his valor, dubbed him a knight, bestowed the hand 
of his daughter upon him and made him guardian of his realm 
and his heir. Now enemies maligned him and he must leave the 
land. We note that the lay does not specify the nature of the 
accusation, but on the basis of the Mainet story we might suppose 
that they accused him of plotting to usurp the reign. If an intro- 
duction of this nature were added to the Eliduc lay we should 
have a story which is in all essentials the counterpart of the song 
of Horn, barring of course the difference that Eliduc is married 
while Horn is not, which affects the incidents of the story, but not 
the skeleton in which these are made to fit. Eliduc does not live 
under an assumed name at the court of the king of Exeter, but 
his antecedents are unknown, and just as Gudmod at the court of 
Gudreche so Eliduc here creates his position and wins the love 
of Guilliadun entirely through his personal valor. Now all this, 
to be sure, is supposition for which the direct proof is probably 
beyond reach. The wife of Eliduc does not appear to be the 
daughter of his king, though she is said to be noble (1. 9), and 
there is no hint whatever of any previous history of Eliduc in the 
lay which Marie wrote. Yet on the other hand, Marie tells us 
that her lay had formerly borne a different title. While now it is 
known by the name of Guildeluéc ha Guilliadun it was formerly 
called Eliduc (ll. 21-26). We have thus most conclusive evidence 
of the existence of this lay under a different title. That this 
different title also implies a different form of the story cannot be 
affirmed with equal certainty, but itseemsto methe facts whichI have 
presented in the preceding pages create at least a strong presump- 
tion that such was the case. It does not follow that Marie abridged 
the story herself. Yet it is certain that the two incidents of the 
shipwreck and the resuscitation in her lay are not referred to in 
the short synopsis (ll. 5-28) which she prefixed to the story proper. 
I called attention to this fact in my previous article (p. 474), 
and added that it would help the theory if it could be assumed 
that her omission of any reference to these two episodes was proof 
that they represented her additions, but that there was not suffi- 
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cient evidence to warrant such an inference. Granting that she 
related the story as she heard it, we may ask, however, why she 
should have made mention of the earlier form of the story, if her 
own version of it did not vary from the other. And to this 
question, it seems to me, the present explanation offers an entirely 
plausible answer. The earlier Hliduc story was similar to the song 
of Horn and contained both links of the duplication. The lay of 
Marie represents an abridgment made either by herself or by a 
Celtic conteur and in this process of alteration it attracted the two 
episodes mentioned above for which no counterpart or explanation 
can be found in the group of poems to which the Eliduc lay clearly 
belongs. 

In this list of poems showing a knight in contact with several 
women, there should finally be mentioned the Roman de Galeran,' 
though this story is not built up at all along the lines which we 
have been discussing. Already betrothed to Fraisne Galeran 
appears at the court of the duke of Metz, and Esmerée the latter’s 
daughter promptly falls in love with him and makes the usual 
advances, which are rejected by the young knight, who remains 
true to the memory of his first love. There follows a battle against 
a rejected suitor for the hand of Esmerée in which Galeran is 
victorious. Soon after, leaving the court of Metz, he comes to the 
castle of Brundoré where he meets Florie, the sister of Fraisne. 
This portion of the poem is based upon a different theme, whose 
relation to the former we shall discuss in our next chapter. 


III 


By the side of the motive discussed in the preceding pages 
and probably causing the duplication which we have observed, 
another motive was current which was in no wise related to the 
former, but which was presently closely interwoven with it. 

The general form of this theme may be stated as follows: 
Due to the deceptive similarity of two persons of the same sex, 
confusion is brought into their relation with a member of the 
other sex. 

As an example of this motive we may may cite first an incident 


1 Published by Boucherie, Montpellier, 1888. 
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in the story of Amis and Amiles.' These two friends, born at the 
same moment, bear such a striking resemblance to each other that 
even their closest friends cannot distinguish them. Ami is married 
to a relative of the traitor Hardré. Amile, in love with the 
daughter of Charlemagne, is accused by Hardré of having betrayed 
the princess. He protests his innocence, but since he is not as 
blameless as he pretends to be, Ami takes his place in the duel in 
which he is supposed to defend his innocence. Ami, of course, 
comes out the victor, and in consequence he is married to the 
princess, while his own wife in the meantime falls in love with 
Amile, whom she takes to be her husband. We have thus in this 
story, when looked at from this point of view, an example of the 
husband with two wives, in which the irregular relation is partly 
due to physical resemblance. 

It is this same motive which we can observe distinctly in the 
poems under consideration. In the original form of it the resem- 
blance was probably conceived as being due to birth at the same 
time from the same mother. If this conception of its origin is 
correct, we can see it preserved in its purest form in the Roman 
de Galeran, which we have just cited as being in part based upon 
the exile motive of Mainet and Horn. 

Here twins are born to the wife of Brundoré and separated 
immediately because the mother fears the accusation of adultery.’ 
One of the twins is called Fraisne after the ash tree, in which she 
is found after her exposure by a trusty servant. The other, who 
remains with the mother, is called Florie. Fraisne is reared in 
the cloister before whose doors she was discovered, and becomes 
the sweetheart of Galeran, the nephew of the abbess, with whom 
she grows up. When later Galeran is separated from Fraisne, the 
story puts him in contact first with Esmerée, daughter of the duke 
of Metz. Here prominent features of the exile formula are made 
use of. Esmerée makes advances and Galeran defeats a rejected 
suitor. Later he meets Florie, the twin sister of Fraisne, and here 
the knight, who showed himself disdainful and ready to repel the 


1 Published by Hofmann, Erlangen, 1852. 


2For a di ion of this widespread theme cf. Kohler in Warnke, Die Lais der Marie 
de France, 2d ed., pp. lxxxvii ff. 
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advances of Esmerée, at once succumbs to the memories which the 
resemblance of Florie to Fraisne awakens in him. Even at the 
first interview he forgets all proprieties and tries to take Florie in 
his arms and kiss her, all for the memory of Fraisne.' And later, 
when the marriage between him and Florie is decided upon, he 
accepts it solely for the memory of Fraisne whom he constantly 
sees in Florie.’ 

It is important to note that the resemblance in this story is, on 
the one hand, described directly and, on the other, also indicated 
by the names of the two girls; for there can be little question that 
the two words Fraisne and Florie are intended for that purpose. 

Resemblance both in name and fact is, however, distinctly the 
center of this theme in the form in which it appears in the following 
episode in the Tristan story. Tristan is forced to leave the court 
of Mare, and after a long journey through different lands he arrives 
in Bretagne where he makes the acquaintance of Kaherdin and his 
sister Isolt aux Blanches Mains. At this point Bédier’ accepts 
Gottfried of Strassburg as showing the original form of the story 
and he gives the following wording as representing the substance 
of this passage in the Thomas version: “Elle rappelait sans cesse 
& Tristan l’autre Isolt, Isolt d’Irlande, et parcequ’elle s’appelait 
Isolt, ce nom le faisait si troublé et si joyeux, quand ces regards 
tombaient sur elle, que l’on pouvait voir dans ses yeux |’émoi de 
son coeur.” The parallel which this episode presents with the 
story whose growth we are studying is important. It differs from 
it in detail, but not in spirit. Tristan, when he marries Isolt aux 
Blanches Mains breaks his faith with the other Isolt as much as 
does Eliduc, when he is ready to carry Guilliadun away from her 
father’s castle.‘ 

That this theme is at work in the poems of our group appears 
clearly from the song of Horn. In the French form of that story 
all trace of it has disappeared and the two princesses with whom 
Horn comes in contact are called Rigmel and Lenburc, but these 

1Cf. 11. 5221 ff, 2Cf. 11. 6440 ff. 


3 Le Roman de Tristan par Thomas, publié par J. Bédier, Paris, 1902, p. 258. 


4Some very interesting and striking additional points of resemblance between the Tris- 
tan legend and the song of Horn were recently pointed out by Miss Weston in Romania 
XXXV, pp. 524, 525, 526. 
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are not the names of the original story. In the English version 
the name of the first appears in a variety of forms which all seem 
to be based on an original Rimenhild, a name which is derived 
from the AS Irmenhild or Eormenhild. The second is called 
Reynild with slight variations in two of the manuscripts in which 
this version has come down to us, but in the third manuscript this 
girl is called Ermenhild. When we consider the fact that this is 
the very manuscript in which other names of the original form of 
the story have been preserved, such as Aaluf, Gudmod, and Fykel, 
which agree with the French version but are changed to Murry, 
Cutberd, and Fikenhild in the other English manuscripts, the 
evidence is very strong that Ermenhild also belongs to the original 
form of the story. The bearing of this fact was clearly seen by 
Schofield in his study on the Story of Horn and Rimenhild,' who 
compared the two Rimenhilds of this story to the two Isolts of the 
Tristan legend. It follows that the song of Horn in its early form 
must have contained the same resemblance theme which we have 
observed in the Roman de Galeran. 

With these facts in mind we can understand why in the Lai 
du Fraisne, which is the direct source of the Roman de Galeran, 
the.two girls with whom Gurun is associated are called Le Fraisne 
and La Coldre, the ash and the hazel, and we have also found the 
meaning of the evident alliteration in the names of Galeran and 
Ganor in [lle et Galeron and of Guildeluéc and Guilliadun in the 
Eliduc lay. All reference to the physical resemblance has dis- 
appeared, while the method of expressing it has remained. 


IV 


We have now reached a point from which we are enabled to 
view the lay of Eliduc and the other texts which we are studying 
at a new angle. In all of them we find a knight brought in 
contact with two maidens. When grouped with reference to the 
attitude of the hero and the dénouement these stories submit to 
the following fourfold division. 

1. The knight is not married to the first maiden but succumbs 
to the resemblance to her which the appearance of the second 


1 Publications of the Modern Language Association, Vol. XVIII, p 35. 
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maiden suggests. The texts belonging here are the Lai du 
Fraisne, Galeran, and Tristan. It will be noticed that the exile 
formula as such is absent here and that the stories are based solely 
on the resemblance theme. 

2. The knight is not married to the first maiden and remains 
true to her, illustrated by the song of Horn.’ 

3. The knight is married to the first maiden and succumbs to 
the charms of the second, illustrated by Eliduc. 

4, The knight is married to the first maiden and remains true 
to his vows. Here belong Jlle et Galeron, the lost lay from which 
it derives, and the episodes from Bueve de Haumtone discussed 
in my previous article (loc. cit., pp. 484 ff.). 

Without recognizing the relation between these types Forster 
tried to prove that type 4 represents a reversal, made on moral 
grounds, of type 3. The evidence of my previous article and the 
arguments brought forward in the present discussion have shown 
that this point of view is no longer tenable. Tile et Galeron 
appears to be a reversal of EHliduc only if the final marriage of 
Ille with Ganor, which is entirely foreign to the story proper, is 
accepted as being its logicalend. The present grouping shows that 
Ille et Galeron has the solution of both types 3 and 4. Hence 
one of the two, and evidently the second, must be a later addition. 
The accuracy of this contention will appear more clearly if it can 
be shown that Bueve de Haumtone, the other poem in this group, 
shows a skeleton similar to that which Jlle et Galeron had in its 
simpler form. 

There can be no question that the central plot of the Beves 
story is based on the exile formula. A brief outline will reveal 
all the characteristic features with which we have become familiar 
in the earlier portions of this paper. Driven from home, Beves 
arrives, after various adventures, at the court of King Hermin, 
whose daughter Josiane promptly falls in love with him and makes 
the usual advances. Presently Beves is maligned and accused of 
having betrayed Josiane. The king sends him into a foreign land 
bearing a message which is to throw him into prison for life. 


14 variation of this theme appears to occur in the unpublished poem on Gui de War- 
wick; cf. Modern Philology, IV, p. 483, footnote 6. 
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After seven years of captivity he manages to escape and to steal 
Josiane from the husband whom she had been forced to wed in 
the meantime. Together they arrive at Haumtone and Beves 
conquers his heritage. Presently he must leave his home again 
in disgrace and go intoexile. He takes his wife along, but before 
they have reached a definite resting-place, he is separated from 
her and now each seeks the other for a space of seven years. Dur- 
ing this period Beves arrives in the city of Civile, which accord- 
ing to the Norse version of the story, is beset by rejected suitors 
for the hand of the lady of the land. Beves wins a victory, the 
princess falls in love with him, and he repels her advances because 
of his existing marriage. Finally the is forced to accept a new 
marriage in form which is to be consummated in reality at the 
end of seven years, if the first wife should still remain undis- 
covered at the end of that period. Before the time has elapsed, 
Josiane arrives in Civile and the princess is forced to accept 
another husband. 

To be sure this outline gives no idea of the real substance of the 
Beves poem. Yet it is equally certain that it represents the kernel 
of the story, when reduced to its lowest terms. To extract it not 
a single feature needs to be exaggerated, no detail is transposed 
out of its natural order. ‘ 

We may now consider the question whether the present dénoue- 
ment of the Eliduc lay is natural to the story or whether it origi- 
nally ended in a picture of bigamy us in the legend of the count of 
Gleichen, and whether this solution of the story was Christianized 
by Marie de France or her predecessor. The answer to this ques- 
tion ig, however, bound up to a certain extent with the explanation 
of that portion of Marie’s lay which leads up to the dénouement, 
and therefore it will be necessary as a basis for our further dis- 
cussion to add in the first place an outline of the Eliduc story 
from the point where we have left it. 

Called back to his home, Eliduc leaves his new love Guilliadun 
with the promise to return to her in the near future, and this he 
does as soon as circumstances permit. He meets her at night 
before the walls of the city, and carries her off to a ship which is 
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waiting for them. During the journey a storm arises, and the 
sailors accuse Eliduc, whose real wife they know, as being the 
cause of their danger. When Guilliadun hears the news she falls 
into a swoon so like death that Eliduc believes she has passed 
away. Full of anger he kills the skipper, takes hold of the helm 
and safely guides the boat to the shore. Enjoining secrecy upon 
his companions, he plans to take the body of Guilliadun to a 
chapel in the neighborhood of his home for burial. When he 
arrives there he finds that the hermit who cared for it had died 
shortly before, and he orders the body placed before the altar in 
the little church, until proper plans for the erection of an abbey 
or a monastery in Guilliadun’s honor shall have been made. 

Then he goes to his home, where his wife receives him with 
joy which he cannot reciprocate, for his sorrow is ever present. 
Every day he goes to the chapel to see the body of Guilliadun 
which remains lifelike and rosy. Finally the wife learns from a 
faithful servant the object of Eliduc’s daily walk and visits the 
chapel herself. The sight which meets her eye tells her the secret 
of her husband. While she gives way to her sorrow, a weasel 
comes from under the altar and runs across the body of Guilliadun 
and the squire who had accompanied Guildeluéc kills it with a 
stick. Soon the mate of the weasel appears and seeing what had 
been done it runs into the woods and brings a red flower which it 
puts into the mouth of the dead animal with the result that it 
comes back to life. Both wife and squire now capture the red 
flower and as soon as they have placed it into the mouth of Guilli- 
adun, she awakens from her long swoon. There follows a dialogue 
in which Guildeluéc hears of the breach of faith of her husband. 
With great magnanimity she announces her intention to enter a 
nunnery and thus give way to her rival. She takes Guilliadun 
back to the castle with her, and makes known her decision to Eli- 
duc who gladly accepts the sacrifice and supplies her with the 
means to erect a nunnery in the neighborhood. Then he marries 
Guilliadun and the two live many years together, until they see 
the wrong which they have done, and Guilliadun withdraws to the 
same nunnery as Guildeluéc, while Eliduc builds a monastery to 
which he retires to finish his days in penitence. 
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The source of this portion of our lay was investigated by Nutt 
in an article entitled ‘‘The Lai of Eliduc and the Marchen of 
Little Snowwhite,” in Folklore, Vol. III (1892), pp. 26 ff. He 
came to the conclusion that Marie’s lay had the same antecedents 
as the Scotch Mdrchen of Goldtree and Silvertree. To make the 
discussion clear we must repeat here an outline of this story. 
Silvertree, the wife, is jealous of Goldtree, the daughter. She 
consults a trout in a well as to who is fairest and learns it is her 
daughter, whereat she takes to her bed and declares one thing 
alone will heal her, her daughter’s heart and liver. A he-goat’s 
heart and liver are given her, and Goldtree is sent off secretly and 
married to a foreign king. After a year Silvertree consults the 
trout again and learns that her daughter is still alive. She sets sail 
for the foreign land and kills Goldtree by placing a poisoned dart 
in her finger; but so beautiful did Goldtree look that her husband 
did not bury her, but locked her in a room where no one could 
get near her. After a while he married again and the whole house 
was under the hand of this wife but one room, of which he himself 
kept the key. One day he forgot the key and the second wife 
got into the room. What did she find there but the most beauti- 
ful woman she ever saw. Taking the poisoned dart out of her 
finger Goldtree rose alive, as beautiful as she ever was. At the 
fall of night the prince came home downcast. “What wager,” said 
his wife, ‘would you make with me that I could not make you 
laugh?” ‘Nothing could make me laugh save Goldtree to come 
alive.” ‘Well, you have her alive down there in the room.” 
When the prince saw Goldtree, he began to kiss her and kiss her 
and kiss her, until the second wife saw that he loved Goldtree 
best and said she would go away. ‘“No,” said the prince, “indeed 
you will not go away, but I shall have both of you.” It is then 
told how the wicked Silvertree is punished, thanks to the second 
wife, and the story winds up with ‘‘the prince and his two wives were 
long alive after this, pleased and peaceful, and there I left them.” 
Criticism has been rather silent with regard to this claim. 
Only Warnke in his second edition of the Lais of Marie de France 
(pp. 149-150) calls attention to the fact that the story cited by 
Nutt is a combination of the following themes: (1) The Marchen 
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of Schneewittchen, which may also be found elsewhere joined 
to the story of two women loving the same man; (2) the motive 
of the locked room, best known from the story of Bluebeard; 
(3) the Eliduc story with an ending similar to that of the lay. 
The first wife wakeus the second from her trance. She announces 
the fact to her husband and decides to cede her place to the 
second wife. 

Nutt’s Mdrchen, he goes on to say, shows the husband living 
with both wives. This he thinks is a more logical ending to a 
bigamy story than that of Zliduc, but on the other hand Marie’s 
version stands evidently closer to the original in the way in which 
it relates that Eliduc came to have two wives. However, this ele- 
ment of the story had to disappear when the Eliduc theme was 
joined to the Schneewittchen motive and hence the plot of Nutt’s 
Marchen. 

Let us point out in the first place a vital difference between 
the two stories, not noted by Warnke. In the Mdrchen the hus- - 
band does not commit bigamy, since his wife is apparently dead. 
When through the curiosity of the second wife the first comes to 
life again he finds himself suddenly joined to two women. But 
no wrong has been committed; in fact through the resuscitation 
of the first wife a previous crime has been righted, and since 
heaven has thus directly caused the confusion, it would seem to 
follow that no disapproval could fall upon the hero if he accepts 
the irregular relation, though his doubts as to the morality of it 
are voiced by the intention of the second wife to cede her place. 
In other words the solution of the Mdrchen is perfectly logical in 
a story which is made up through a combination of the Schnee- — 
wittchen with the Bluebeard theme. 

I doubt whether the Eliduc story has anything to do with this 
Marchen. The attitude of the husband is different, the rdles of 
the women are inverted, and the keynote of its plot is jealousy of 
the stepmother (the Schneewittchen theme). The only real simi- 
larity is the trance and resuscitation of Guilliadun, and in addition 
the bigamous relation of Eliduc, if indeed Marie’s story shows an 
altered and younger dénouement, a question to which the answer 
should not be given without further consideration. Let us attempt 
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to find this answer on the basis of the data which we have estab- 
lished. 

We have shown the presence of the exile formula in the lay 
and have also established a strong presumption in favor of the 
fact that the original story contained a duplication of this theme. 
We have further shown that the resemblance theme was joined to 
this reduplication. It follows that Eliduc must commit at the 
‘second court actions in conflict withthe troth plighted during the 
first exile. In other words, like Gurun, Galeran, and Tristan he 
must be ready to neglect his first love. The main difference in 
his case lies in the fact that he is actually married, and this feature 
shows that we are dealing with a younger form of the story. 

Granting that he persists in his attitude of being willing to 
forget his duty to his wife, we may consider the possibilities of 
the situation brought about by this new combination. When he 
leaves the court of Exeter we may ask what he can do with Guil- 
liadun and what will be the attitude of his wife. With reference 
to the first question it is evident that he can either (1) bring the 
second woman to his home, or (2) establish the newcomer near 
his home and try to live in secret in this double relation. The 
first wife will either (1) accept the double relation, or (2) cede 
her place to her rival. 

With reference to the first question scrutiny of the poem indi- 
cates that the second part of the alternative stated above fits 
properly into the story. Eliduc knows that he is doing wrong, 
for he thinks of his wife (ll. 322-26), he conceals her existence at 
the court of Exeter, and finally decides to keep his faith to her in 
fact, but to approach the point of breaking it as closely as he can 
(ll. 463-77). When he is called home by his first lord the only 
logical method for him to pursue is to continue his previous con- 
cealment. All the probabilities, therefore, are in favor of the 
belief that the source of Marie’s poem related that Eliduc brought 
Guilliadun to the neighborhood of his home. 

The answer to the second query presents a little more difficulty 
for either solution of the dilemma would form a satisfactory end to 
the story. In general, however, scholars have declared themselves 
more or less clearly in favor of the view that the original climax 
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of the story was bigamous, and that Marie de France has altered 
it, or that it had already been altered in her immediate source 
under the influence of Christianity. The question became in 
addition complicated with the further problem of the geographical 
source of this tradition. Nutt endeavored to show that the bigamy 
of Eliduc represents a remnant of the practice of bigamy among 
the ancient Celts, Gaston Paris inclined to western origin “dans 
un milieu ot la monogamie était un devoir strict de l’homme et 
un droit sacré de la femme,’”* while Bayot, finally, cites the Indian 
drama Vikramorvagi of the sixth century of our era,’ which 
appears to present in its central theme some analogies with the 
legend under consideration. 

When we consider the lay of Eliduc in relation to the other 
texts of the group to which it clearly belongs, we shall see, how- 
ever, that the solution which this poem brings is in perfect harmony 
with that found in the others. The same readiness on the part of 
one of the two women involved to cede her place to the newcomer 
is evident in them all. What the Tristan story would have been 
if the first Isolt had arrived before the death of Tristan we cannot 
imagine, but the other texts are clear. The Roman de Galeran, 
which has preserved the resemblance theme in its purest form, 
relates that Florie entered a cloister, and in the same way Lenburc 
in the Anglo-Norman song of Horn at once expresses her wish to 
withdraw to a nunnery as soon as she discovers her hero’s love for 
Rigmel. There can be no quesjion, however, that even here in 
both cases the solution is Christianized. Its older form appears 
in the other poems. In the Lai du Fraisne, the source of the 
Roman de Galeran, La Coldre simply cedes her place and eventu- 
ally finds another husband; similarly in the English King Horn 
the hero at once proposes another marriage for Lenburc; in the 
Beves story the duchess of Civile accepts another husband than 
the one that she had selected; and also in the Griselidis legend 
the submissive first wife accepts the substitution of a younger 
rival. Everything, therefore, seems to speak in favor of the con- 
clusion that in this particular, as well as in the others that we 
have noted earlier, the Hliduc lay is in harmony with the poems 


1 Op. cit. p. 127. 2 Op. cit. p. 102. 
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to which it belongs and that the present dénouement, though evi- 
dently Christianized in that the rejected wife selects a nunnery as 
her place of refuge, is that which belonged to the original story. 

It should be noted, in the next place, that the various poems 
of our group belong geographically closely together. Marie 
refers distinctly to a Celtic lay; the home of Ille is in Bretagne; 
Galeran is born in Nantes, and similarly the scene of the Lai du 
Fraisne lies in Bretagne. All the stories considered here, Horn 
et Rimenhild included, evidently belong to a region in which the 
Celtic substratum could exert decisive influence. Whether the 
dénouement that these stories present rests upon an earlier form 
involving bigamy, we are not prepared to say. This phase of 
the problem rests upon considerations which we have neither the 
competence nor the data to discuss. This much, however, is clear, 
that unless it should be distinctly proved that the Celts originally 
practiced bigamy, which does not seem to have been done so far,’ 
such a condition is not necessary for the explanation of our stories. 
All appear perfectly clear if accepted as resting upon an older and 
more primitive habit of society in which a wife could be pushed 
aside for a new and more favorite rival, which is imperfectly 
Christianized in Marie’s lay, and which appears clearly in the 
Lai du Fraisne and perhaps also in the Griselidis legend. 

With these facts in mind we can readily understand how the 
Eliduc lay, based in its essence upon the framework which we 
have uncovered, attracted the elements for which the other mem- 
bers of our group present no parallels. The discovery by Guil- 
deluéc of her husband’s double relation by chance or curiosity, 
probably the latter, suggested the “Bluebeard” story. There, it 
will be remembered, curiosity leads the wife to discover the dead 
bodies‘ of her predecessors. If this point of view is accurate, 
we can understand why Guildeluéc should find Guilliadun in a 
trance. In the next place an explanation of this apparent death 
was called for, and this brought in the motive of the trance and 
resuscitation, a widely scattered theme discussed with abundant 
detail by Kohler.? To explain the trance itself, the story of the 


1For the attitude of the Celts toward marriage cf. Bedier, Le Roman de Tristan par 
Thomas, Vol. II, p. 163. 
2See Warnke’s edition of Marie's Lais, pp. 154 ff. 
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storm due to Eliduc’s guilt and the consequences to which it gave 
rise may have been added in the next place. The cause of this 
addition lies probably in the fact that in the simplest form of the 
story Eliduc brought his new love to his home. Here we have 
another widely scattered tradition, discussed equally fully by 
Kohler." The religious and Christian tone of this motive, how- 
ever, indicates a more recent date for its introduction. 

Summing up our conclusions, we may say that the Eliduc lay 
is made up of a reduplication of the exile formula combined 
with the resemblance theme. The union of these two elements 
makes it practically certain that the present dénouement of the 
lay in its essence represents the original solution. At a later 
stage this story attracts the “Bluebeard” theme and the other 
widely scattered traditions of the trance and resuscitation, as well 
as that of the stormy sea-voyage caused by the moral guilt of one 
of the occupants of the boat. 


VI 


We are now prepared to discuss the relation of Roman de 
Gillion de Trazegnies and of the legend of the count of Gleichen 
to the earlier forms of this tradition. 

With reference to the former, Gaston Paris believed (op. cit., 
p. 124), “que le roman hennuyer repose sur une forme de la 
tradition semblable & celle d’ou est sorti le lai breton.” Bayot, 
in the study of this legend already cited (pp. 65 ff.) goes a step 
farther and sees in the Eliduc lay itself the principal source of the 
rimed version from which the prose in turn derives. The accuracy 
of this claim he tries to establish by a long list of parallel pas- 
sages in which he sees resemblances between the lay and the 
fifteenth-century prose. Moreover, he believes that the indebt- 
edness of the author of the rimed Gillion de Trazegnies to Marie 
de France goes farther, and that traces of the Lai du Fraisne and 
of Milun can be discovered by a similar minute analysis. How- 
ever, this portion of Bayot’s study fails to be convincing. The 
resemblances which he notes are not close enough to prove actual 
dependence of the younger text upon the older, and in fact are 


1 Op. cit., pp. 151 ff. 
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just such as we should expect to find if the relation between them 
were that accepted by Gaston Paris. And until more definite 
proof to the contrary can be shown we shall continue to believe 
that both the Eliduc lay and the Roman de Gillion de Trazegnies 
derive from the same common source. This last form of the story 
related the Eliduc tradition as we have unraveled it and without 
the later additions. Of this version some traits have remained 
unchanged in the prose novel. Gillion leaves his wife and arrives 
at a foreign court where he renders valuable service in repelling 
the attack of a rejected suitor for the hand of a princess who falls 
in love with him. He accepts her advances, and brings her to 
his home. Other features of the story have been modernized 
under the influence of Christianity and the Crusades. Gillion’s 
journey becomes a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and his stay at 
the foreign court is conceived of as being due to captivity among 
the Saracens. He remains faithful to his marriage vow until he 
has reason to believe that his wife has died, and when this illusion 
is cleared up by the arrival of his sons, the second wife accom- 
panies him to his home with full knowledge and in the expectation 
of a hostile reception. 

The closest similarity, however, persists in the final dénoue- 
ment. Both the first wife and the newcomer withdraw to the 
same nunnery, and the hero enters a monastery. That this life 
of penitence is here begun at once, while in the Eliduc lay several 
years intervene between the monastic vows of Guildeluéc and those 
of Guilliadun and Eliduc changes the solution in spirit, but not 
in fact. Bigamy, in the proper sense of the term, is, therefore, 
absent from both stories, though it is clear that Eliduc, with his 
more primitive attitude toward woman, may be looked upon as 
an example of a husband with two wives. Yet it becomes very 
evident that this name fits the relation inadequately when the 
dénouement of the legend of the count of Gleichen is placed by 
the side of Eliduc and Gillion de Trazegnies. 

Here it is related that by a papal dispensation the hero lived for 
many years in peace and joy with his two wives. Now Bayot has 
shown very clearly ' that this variant of our legend is quite young. 


1Cf. op. cit., pp. 81 ff. 
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The first reference to it appears in the year 1539 in the argument 
which the landgrave Philip of Hesse, whose first wife was still 
living, addressed to Luther and Melanchthon in order to induce 
them to authorize his marriage with Margaret von der Saal. In 
that document we find only a brief allusion to this tradition. The 
full account appears seven years later in 1546. There can be no 
question, however, that Bayot’s contention is exact and that the 
later full version derives from the French prose novel of the fif- 
teenth century. In that case the dénouement of the German story 
was not contained in the source, and we may look for the causes 
which probably were potent in introducing the alteration. 

The question of polygamy was widely discussed during the 
period of the Reformation and was, indeed, to a certain extent, a 
living issue at that time. In fact it is evident that considerable 
uncertainty with reference to it existed both in the Catholic and 
in the Protestant Church.’ One of the earliest causes of this dis- 
cussion was the divorce of Henry VIII of England. The impedi- 
mentum affinitatis upon which it turned (Catherine of Aragon had 
been the wife of Arthur, Henry’s deceased brother) had opened 
up the whole question and had led the German reformers to take 
decided positions in the matter. Those who were disinclined to 
recognize the illegality of the first marriage, or to countenance a 
divorce were led to look upon a double marriage as a possible solu- 
tion of thedilemma. Luther and Melanchthon were of this group.’ 
Henry raised the question whether the pope could give a dispensa- 
tion for a bigamous marriage and Clemens at one time virtually 
agreed to give such a permission, and certainly Cajetan® seems to 
have believed with Luther and the reformers that such a proceed- 
ing would be entirely possible and legal. The whole discussion 
turned upon the prohibition of divorce and whether polygamy is 
absolutely forbidden by the teaching of Christ. 

These circumstances explain the revival of this story in Ger- 
many at that time and also present the key to the variations which 
our legend contains in this its youngest form. There was a vague 
and poorly understood tradition in Erfurt connected with a tomb- 

1Cf. Rockwell, Die Doppelehe des L 


2 Rockwell, op. cit., pp. 236-78. 3 Ibid., p. 305. 
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stone on which a man was pictured reclining between two women, 
presumably his wives, but in succession and not simultaneously. 
This tradition had become attached to a member of the family of 
Gleichen. A similar tomb in the Hainaut had caused a simpler 
form of the Eliduc story to be attached to the house of Trazeg- 
nies. When Philip of Hesse was agitating for his bigamous 
marriage, attention was directed to this tombstone and vague tra- 
dition. It was used by him as an argument in his favor, and in 
consequence the French story, which may have been unknown in 
Germany until that time, became directly attached to this new 
center and soon showed evidence of the influence of its new sur- 
roundings. Philip of Hesse, when he cites it, together with the 
marriage of Henry VIII, as precedents for his own case, mentions 
already the two principal variations which the tradition had under- 
gone, viz., the dispensation of the pope and the bigamous union.’ 
But this new form did not find a full expression until the year 
1546 and then we find the whole legend readjusted so as to appear 
to sanction the bigamous marriage of Philip, to which both Luther 
and Melanchthon had in the meantime given their assent. 

If this point of view is correct, and everything speaks in its 
favor, the German legend cannot be adduced in an argument tend- 
ing to show the dénouement of the original form of the Eliduc 
lay, as indeed has been done, the question of the existence or 
absence among the early Celts of the practice of bigamy has no 
place in the argument, and in fact the legend of the husband with 
two wives, if this phrase be taken in its narrowest sense, has no 
place in Old French literature. 

Nore.—In the footnote on p. 109 of the article cited, Gaston Paris 
promised a comprehensive study of our legend and cited the story of 
Notre Dame de Liesse as an important member of the cycle which he 
intended to discuss. This legend relates that three knights of the family 
of Eppes in Picardy near Laon fell into the hands of the Saracens and be- 
came prisoners of the sultan. The latter tried every means in his power to 
induce them to deny their Christian faith. Finally he sent his daughter 


Ismerie to them in the hope that her physical charms might lead the 
Christian knights to forswear their faith. However, the result was con- 


1“ So hat der Pabst sclbst einen Grafen von Gleichen, welcher zum heiligen Grab gewe- 
sen und in Erfahrung kommen, sein Weib solle todt sein, deswegen er eine andere nahm, 
zugelassen, dass er sie alle Beide mocht behalten.”— Bayot, op. cit., p. 81. 
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trary to his expectations. Ismerie became interested in the faith of the 
Christians, and when she heard them speak of the charms of Notre Dame 
she expressed the wish that she might see a statue of her. The knights 
then promised to carve one for her, if she would furnish them with wood 
and knife. But they had promised more than they could fulfil, for they 
did not know the art of carving, and wearied with their efforts and with 
a prayer on their lips they fell asleep. During the night a bright light 
filled their gloomy prison, and Notre Dame in person brought her statue. 
When Ismerie saw the image on the following day she was converted, and 
all now planned to escape to France. Again Notre Dame lent her aid. 
The three knights with Ismerie and the statue were miraculously carried 
during their sleep to their native land, where Ismerie was baptized, and 
a church was erected at Liesse near Laon in honor of Notre Dame and 
her miraculous statue (cf. Image de Nostre Dame de Liesse, ou son his- 
toire authentique par un religieux de la Compagnie de Jésus, Reims, 
1632; Nouvelle Histoire de Notre Dame de Liesse, Laon, 1858; Les abbés 
E. et A. Duployé, Notre Dame de Liesse, Légende et pélerinage, 2 vols., 
Reims, 1862). 

It is evident that this legend lacks the essential feature of the stories 
under discussion. Yet knowing the accuracy of Gaston Paris in matters 
of this kind, it is impossible to believe that we have to do with a lapse of 
memory or a faulty reference. On looking closely it is also evident that 
several points of contact with the legend of Gillion de Trazegnies are 
clearly present. The Christian knights are in captivity among the Sara- 
cens, they owe their lives to the interest of a Saracen princess, and they 
finally return to their native land accompanied by the Saracen woman, who 
has accepted their faith. It is possible, therefore, that Gaston Paris con- 
ceived of the Roman de Gillion de Trazegnies as being the result of a 
mixture of the Eliduc tradition with the theme evident in the legend of 
Notre Dame de Liesse. His death makes it impossible to know what his 
intentions were or to say how he looked upon the problem, and the impos- 
sibility of submitting the solution offered here to his criticism, the con- 
sciousness that the eyes that saw so clearly are closed, and that the 
fountain of help that flowed so freely has ceased, overpowers me as I 
write the closing lines of this study amidst the scenes of his activity. 
The sense of personal loss which we all felt when he was taken from us 
is with me during this first visit to Paris since his death, and I cannot 
close this note without paying tribute to the memory of this scholar who 
became the teacher and the friend of all who had the good fortune to 
come in contact with him. 

Joun E. Matzke 
StanrorD JR. UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES ON GOLDSMITH 


‘*Believe me, my head has no share in all I write; my heart 
dictates the whole.” Thus wrote Goldsmith in an early letter to 
his brother. In these words he told at least half the truth —the 
more important half—about his masterpieces. For when all their 
obvious humor, their noisy fun, their quaintness, have been 
enjoyed, the best yet remains unappreciated, and in general, must 
s0 remain; since it is an excellence too subtle— perhaps too ideal- 
istic—to be realized by the many and to awaken general acclaim. 
A certain emotional quality permeates all his best work, and espe- 
cially the Vicar of Wakefield, touching its gayest passages with 
a faint suggestion of sadness, like a scherzo of Beethoven, yet, 
with contrary effect, lightening its darkness so that it never 
becomes the darkness of utter despair. Once perceived, this influ- 
ence of Goldsmith is actual and strong; but to him who would 
define it, and communicate it, it becomes evasive and illusory. 
Certainly no means of discovering and retaining it seems less 
likely than the straitened and formal process of the dissertation. 
Nevertheless a number of such studies in Goldsmith have recently 
appeared, of which even the most mechanical has helped in some 
degree to a better appreciation of the poet.’ 

The essential quality of Goldsmith’s art to which I have referred 
offers a peculiar temptation to the critic. He is prompted by it 
to impressionistic and emotional effusion about the work and life 
of Goldsmith, while he neglects the sober facts, and sane, impartial 
judgment enters but slightly into his estimate. It is such errors 
that the dissertation and the programm, with their unenthusiastic 
recital of the dry facts, will help to correct. But however prosy 
they may be, they are often highly suggestive and prolific of mar- 


1B. Neuendorff, Entstehungsgeschichte von Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield (Berlin, 
1903) ; H. Schacht, Der Gute Pfarrer in der englischen Literatur bis zu Goldsmith’s Vicar 
of Wakefield (Berlin, 1904); W. Fischer, Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield (Anglia, 25, 129- 
208; 27, 516-554; also published separately); H. Sollas, Goldsmith’s Einfluss in Deutschland 
im achtzehnten Jahrhundert (Heidelberg, 1903); R. Hering, Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield 
(Dessau, 1995). Hering’s study reviews, corrects, and supplements the first three of these, 
and is more scholarly and intelligent than they. 
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ginalia, and it is from a number of such jottings in these studies 
in Goldsmith that I have selected the following notes. 


The first of these notes concerns Goldsmith’s interest in Method- 
ism, or, more strictly speaking, in Wesleyanism. Dr. Schacht has 
shown that Dr. Primrose resembles in some respects Mr. Williams 
and Dr. Bartlett, the ecclesiastics in Richardson’s Pamela and Sir 
Charles Grandison; he has also commented upon certain Wes- 
leyan traits in these characters. But the influence of Wesley and 
Methodism upon Goldsmith was more direct than this. In his 
study of Methodism and English Literature of the Last Century 
(Erlangen and Leipzig, 1895), J. A. Swallow cites four allusions 
to Methodism in Goldsmith, three of which ridicule the absurdi- 
ties and extremes of practice among the less intelligent enthusi- 
asts.' But that the poet distinguished between these and their 
more gifted leaders is shown by a paper on popular preachers 
written for the Ladies’ Magazine in 1759, and reprinted in 1765 
as No. 17 of his Collected Essays.’ I select two sentences: 
“Reason is but a weak antagonist when headlong passion dictates ; 
in all such cases we should arm one passion against another.” 
And again: “Our regular divines may borrow instruction from 
even Methodists, who go their circuits, and preach prizes among 
the populace. Even Whitefield may be placed as a model to some 
of our young divines; let them join to their own good sense his 
earnest manner of delivery.”* Dr. Swallow discovers no trace of 
Methodism in the Vicar of Wakefield. It is strange that this 


1To these should have been added the second stanza of Tony Lumpkin’s song at the 
Three Pigeons, which is significant as coming twelve years later than the others. 

2 Works, ed. Cunningham, 3, 207. 

3In The Bee, No. 7 (Works 3, 103-11), written in 1759, is an essay on ‘‘ Eloquence” which 
contains the following sentences: ‘‘I have hitherto insisted more strenuously on that elo- 
quence which speaks to the passions, as it is a species of oratory almost unknown in 
England..... In the pulpit, in which the orator should chiefly address the vulgar, it seems 
strange that it should be entirely laid aside.” And again: ‘‘ When I think of the Methodist 
preachers among us, how seldom they are endued with common sense, and yet how often and 
how justly they affect their hearers, I cannot avoid saying within myself: Had these been bred 
gentlemen, and been endued with even the meanest share of understanding, what might 
they not effect! .. . . At present the enthusiasms of the poor are opposed to law; did law 
conspire with their enthusiasms, we should not only be the happiest nation upon earth, but 
the wisest also. Enthusiasm in religion, which prevails only among the vulgar, should be 
the chief object of politics. A society of enthusiasts, governed by reason among the great, 
is the most indissoluble, the most virtuous, and the most efficient of its own decrees that 
can be imagined.” 
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passage did not suggest at once the sermon of Dr. Primrose to the 
prisoners in chap. xxvi. This discourse, though not “pathetic,” 
is familiar and earnest, and singularly like many a page in Wesley’s 
Journal. In its details Goldsmith’s art is notably reminiscent; 
and, considering this fact, it is not at all improbable that the 
Vicar’s sermon is an adapted reminiscence of some open-air 
Methodist discourse to a crowd of toughs and tramps, on the skirts 
of which this gentle Irishman pauses to listen, and gratify his 
passionate interest in such aspects of human life. 

But besides preaching to the prisoners, the Vicar read them 
the service and the Bible, and instituted certain social reforms 
which were unheard of in the prisons of Goldsmith’s time, except 
as they had just begun in sporadic cases under Wesley’s iufluence. 
Wesley began early in his ministry to visit the prisoners. Septem- 
ber 17, 1738, he writes: “The next day I went to the condemned 
felons in Newgate (London) and offered them free salvation.” 
And on May 13, 1739: “Every morning I read prayers and 
preached at Newgate.” On April 2, 1740: “Calling at Newgate 
(Bristol) in the afternoon, I was informed that the poor wretches 
under sentence of death were earnestly desirous to speak with me; 
but that it could not be.” On February 3, 1753: “I visited one in 
the Marshalsea prison; a nursery of all manner of wickedness. 
O shame to man that there should be such a place, such a picture 
of hell upon earth!” On January 2, 1761—the year before Gold- 
smith began his novel, or perhaps the very year of its inception— 
Wesley wrote a letter to the Chronicle on prison reform. It 
begins: “Of all the seats of woe on this side hell, few, I suppose, 
exceed or even equal Newgate. If any region of horror could 
exceed it a few years ago, Newgate in Bristol did.” A similar 
state of things is described by the Vicar. Wesley goes on to 
describe the reforms at Bristol, which were no doubt inspired by his 
influence. ‘Here is no fighting and brawling. ... . The usual 
grounds of quarreling are removed. . . . . Here is no drunkenness 
suffered .... nor any whoredom.” Similarly the Vicar had been 
repelled by the execrations, lewdness, and brutality of his fellow 
prisoners (chap. xxvi), and succeeded in reforming it. On Sun- 
day, according to Wesley, the prisoners all ‘‘attend the public 
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service in the chapel.” The Vicar says (chap. xxvii): ‘My 
design [of holding service | succeeded, and in less than six days 
some were penitent, and all attentive. It was now that I applauded 
my perseverance and address at thus giving sensibility to wretches 
divested of every moral feeling.” 

And lastly, Wesley describes the industrial reforms: “All possi- 
ble care is taken to prevent idleness: those who are willing to work 
at their callings are provided with tools and materials... .. Among 
others, a shoemaker, a tailor, a brazier, and a coachmaker are 
working at their several trades.” Then Goldsmith: “Their only 
employment was quarreling among each other, playing at crib- 
bage, and cutting tobacco-stoppers. From this last mode of idle 
industry, I took the hint of setting such as chose to work, at cut- 
ting pegs for tobacconists and shoemakers, the proper wood being 
bought by general subscription, and, when manufactured, sold by 
my appointment.” Wesley says: “If any thinks himself ill used, 
the cause is immediately referred to the keeper, who hears the 
contending parties face to face, and decides the affair at once.” 
And finally Goldsmith: “I... . instituted fines for the punish- 
ment of immorality and rewards for peculiar industry. Thus in 
less than a fortnight I had reformed them into something social 
and humane, and had the pleasure of regarding myself as a legis- 
lator who had brought their native ferocity into friendship and 
obedience.” 

It was a constant rule of life with both Wesley and the Vicar 
“never to avoid the conversation of any man who seems to desire 
it; for if good, I might profit by his instruction; if bad, he might 
be assisted by mine;”’ and both proceed on the assumption that 
“no man was past the hour of amendment” (chap. xxvi). Of the 
prisoners the Vicar says: ‘‘These people, however fallen, are still 
men; and that is a very good title to my affections” (chap. xxvii). 
Goldsmith doubtless read Wesley’s letter in the Chronicle. He 
mentions the paper in the Vicar (chap. xix), and Mr. Dobson 
says (Life of Goldsmith, p. 90) that he took it in, but cites no 
authority. 
1 Vicar of Wakefield, chap. xxv; cf. Wesley's Journal, June 8, 1741; May 17,1742; August 


22, 26, 1743, ete. 
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Goldsmith’s glorification of humble life in the Vicar, in the 
Deserted Village, and elsewhere suggests to Dr. Neuendorff the 
influence of Rousseau, especially through intercourse with John- 
son’s circle. No doubt Johnson and Goldsmith had more than 
once talked about Rousseau before the Vicar was written. The 
two men had certainly met by 1761—perhaps by 1759.’ Rous- 
seau’s Discourses appeared in 1750 and 1754, and the Social Con- 
tract in 1762. In 1759 Johnson satirized the doctrine of living 
according to nature in chap. xxiii of Rasselas. But Goldsmith’s 
sympathy with the lowly and downtrodden, like his sympathy with 
Wesleyanism, was rather a matter of heart than of doctrine. It 
seems to proceed from a natural Irish tenderness, modified and 
corrected perhaps by Johnson’s British good sense. Two passages, 
slightly discrepant, but bearing upon this subject, may be cited. 
In 1759 he wrote, in No. 4 of The Bee, the “City Night-Piece” 
reprinted as Letter 117 in the Citizen of the World. He says: 
“The slightest misfortune of the great, the most imaginary uneasi- 
ness of the rich, are aggravated with all the power of eloquence, 
and held up to engage our attention and sympathetic sorrow. 
The poor weep unheeded, persecuted by every subordinate species 
of tyranny; and every law which gives others security becomes an 
enemy to them.” But Mr. Burchell, in chap. xv of the Vicar, 
says: “The scholar may want prudence, the statesman may have 
pride, and the champion ferocity; but shall we prefer to these the 
low mechanic, who laboriously plods through life without censure 
or applause?” The diverting satire on levelers in the Vicar, 
chap. xix, is an obvious case in point. 


Dr. Neuendorff has occasion to discuss the authorship of a 
short story in Smollet’s British Magazine for July, 1760. It is 
called ‘‘The History of Miss Stanton,” and fills three pages and 
a half. It begins: 

Within ten miles of H., a town in the north of England, Mr. Stanton, 


a clergyman with a small fortune, had long resided; and by a continued 
perseverance in benevolence and his duty, was esteemed by the rich and 


1 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. Hill, I. 366, n. 1; Goldsmith, The Bee, No.5; this essay 
is the famous “ Reverie,” written by November, 1759. It speaks of Jonson in a tone imply- 
ing personal acquaintance, 
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beloved by the poor. He every evening sat by the wayside to welcome 
the passing stranger, where he was brought in for the night, and wel- 
comed to a cup of cheerful ale and a glimmering fire. The parson 
inquired the news of the day, was solicitous to know how the world went, 
and, as the stranger told some new story, the entertainer would give some 
parallel instance from antiquity, or some occurrence of his youth. 

One daughter he had, a girl of great beauty and understanding. 
Her education he undertook himself, and “taught his lovely 
scholar all he knew.””’ At length a sophisticated and adventurous 
stranger, named Dawson, insinuated himself into the good graces 
of the family, and laid siege to the girl’s heart. After some days 
he lured her and her father to his splendid estate about forty miles 
away, where he succeeded eventually in ruining her. Her father 
confronted her with the rumor of her infamy, and, when she 
acknowledged it, secretly challenged Dawson to a duel with 
pistols.” In the encounter he fell, but the spectacle of Miss 
Stanton lamenting over the body of her father moved Dawson 
“to repair his foul offences by matrimony.” The old man, who 
had only pretended to be dead, now rising up, claimed the per- 
formance of his promise, and the other had too much honor to 
refuse. 

The analogy of this tale with certain parts of the Vicar of 
Wakefield is obvious. Appearing as it did in 1760, it either 
served as a source of suggestion to Goldsmith for his novel, or 
else, as seems more probable, he wrote it himself. In the latter 
case, it shows that he was meditating the subject of the Vicar in 
the first half of 1760, at least two years before the famous episode 
of its sale to the publishers to relieve the author from arrest.’ 
Were it not for this extrinsic significance of the tale, an attempt 
to fasten so poor a production upon Goldsmith might well seem 
ungracious and unprofitable. 

Goldsmith was writing frequently for the British Magazine 
in 1760. In 1765 the best of these contributions were collected 
and published separately. But he neither included in this col- 


1 Premonitory, it would seem, of the Deserted Village, 1. 216. 
2Cf, Vicar, chap. xvii. 
3 Whether the arrest took place in 1762 or 1764 it seems impossible to decide, Cf. Dob- 
son, Life of Goldsmith. 
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lection, nor acknowledged in any other recorded way, “The History 
of Miss Stanton” as his own. Sir James Prior seems to have 
been the first to assign it to him. In his Life of Goldsmith 
(1, 350) he says: “Among the supposed contributions of *Gold- 
smith, but less certain from being less finished, is a: tale where 
we find something like the first rude germ of the Vicar of ‘Wcke- 
field. The catastrophe is indeed unnatural and abrupt, obvieusly 
hurried to a conclusion, and written probably when the’ press 
required an immediate supply of matter.’ 

Prior’s reasons for assigning the story to Goldsmith are the 
following: the scene, which is laid in the north of England; the 
hero, a clergyman; his hospitality; his character and peculiarities, 
“sitting by the wayside to welcome the passing stranger,” and 
replying to his news by some parallel instance from antiquity, or 
anecdote of his youth; various circumstances much in the spirit and 
manner of the novel and of the Deserted Village. He includes 
the story, with some fourteen other articles, for the first time 
among the essays in his edition of Goldsmith’s works. Forster 
adopted Prior’s view,’ as also did Cunningham (Goldsmith’s 
Works, 3, 278); but Mr. Dobson rejects it,’ and is supported by 
Sir Leslie Stephen.‘ 

Dr. Neuendorff has compared the story with other short stories 
by Goldsmith, namely with those in Letters 15, 48, 60, 62, and 
87 of the Citizen, and “Alcander and Septimius” in the Bee, 1. 
He finds that in no significant respect does it differ from these. 
It resembles them in that the author mentions first the scene, and 
introduces the persons invariably with a remark upon their appear- 
ance and character. It contains few allusions to nature, few sen- 
tentiae or metaphors. The number and use of the adjectives is 
the same as in the authentic tales. 

A closer examination can leave virtually no doubt in the mat- 
ter. In “Miss Stanton” we have a type of a distinct class of 


1 This last supposition is the more probable when it appears that four of the articles in 
the July number of the magazine were his— more than in any other one number—and that 
he was at this time also writing the Citizen of the World at the average rate of two letters 
a week. Hecomposed slowly; see Forster, Life, Bk. 4, chap. ii. 

2 Life of Goldsmith, Bk. 3, chap. iii. 

3 Life of Goldsmith, p. 76. 

4 Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. 22, p. 89. 
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Goldsmith’s stories, and it is with his stories of this class, and no 
other, that it should be compared. The subject is usually oriental 
or classical, and is invariably treated without humor. The style 
is wholly different from the charming, spontaneous manner of the 
author’s, better work, subsiding often into a formal monotone, 
which is artificial and balanced to the last degree. Stories of 
this class are ‘“‘Zelis” (Citizen, 60), “Catherine Alexowna” (Citi- 
zen, 62), “ Aleander and Septimius” (Bee, 1), and the following, 
which are not mentioned by Dr. Neuendorff: “Asem” (Essays, 
3), “Hypatia” (Bee, 3), “Sabinus and Olinda” (Bee, 7), and 
“Matilda” (Vicar, chap. xxiii). 

The obvious stylistic traits of “Miss Stanton” are common to 
the stories of this group, and appear in them to a similar degree. 
The most conspicuous trait is an extreme tendency, first, to bal- 
ance of words, phrases, and sentences; secondly, to a triple con- 
struction of the same elements. A very small proportion of the 
sentences in each tale are devoid of either the triple or the double 
construction in some form.’ The proportion of triple constructions 
to double constructions is very nearly one to three in every case . 
except “Matilda.” The commonest type of triple sentence in 
**Miss Stanton” has its iast member developed to greater length 
than the other two, thus: ‘The parson inquired the news of the 
day, was solicitous to know how the world went, and, as the stranger 
told some new story, the entertainer would give some parallel 
instance from antiquity, or some occurrence of his youth.” This 
type is about equally frequent in the authentic compositions. 
The sentences are uniformly declarative in all these tales, except 
of course, in the impassioned speeches. The resultant monotone 
is somewhat relieved by a small variety of subordinate clauses, 
of which the majority are introduced by as, though, if, when, the 
construction with when containing the really emphatic part of the 
sentence. Of the as-clauses, the proportion is virtually the same 

1In any statistics the first fraction in each case applies to “‘ Miss Stanton,” the others 
to the stories mentioned in the list just given in the order there observed. The fractions 
represent the approximate proportion of instances of any phenomena to the number of 
words in the article. The proportion of sentences showing neither double nor triple con- 
structions is 1/495, 1/315, 1/370, 1/310, 1/310, 1/140, 1/1140 (one instance), 1/305. This propor- 


tion seems the more uniform when we consider the brevity of the articles. The longest runs 
to about 2,800 words, the shortest to 600, and the average is about 1600. 
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in ‘‘Miss Stanton” and “Hypatia,” and the construction is found 
in all but one of the stories. Of the if-clauses, five occur in 
‘‘Miss Stanton,” five in “Asem,” a somewhat longer tale, but the 
construction does not appear in the others. The proportion of 
though-clauses, one of the commonest variations, is about the same 
as in three other tales, and in only one is it lacking. The pro- 
portion of when-clauses, also a common construction, is greater 
than in five other tales, and less than in two. Another variation, 
existing in about equal proportion in all of the tales, is an active 
or passive participle, either modifying the subject, or in absolute 
construction, often introduced before the verb, and sometimes 
before the subject. The proportion is 1/200, 1/200, 1/170, 
1/200, 1/175, 1/280, 1/150. 

The most convincing proof, however, lies in the resemblance 
of the subject-matter to that of authentic works. The resemblance 
to the Vicar is obvious. The resemblance to “Zelis,” which must 
have appeared almost simultaneously with ‘Miss Stanton,” has 
not, so far as I have observed, been noticed. Zelis was the only 
daughter of an officer in the army. Her ‘“‘intercourse with the 
great,” and her “affectation of grandeur” won her many lovers, 
but she had no fortune. A friend of her father’s, about forty 
years old, ‘with nothing remarkable either in his person or address 
to commend him,” won her confidence, if not her affections. But 
while he was pressing his suit, his marriage to another lady was 
announced. Zelis’ father challenged him, and was killed. The 
episode closes with Zelis’ lament over her father’s body. Besides 
the general similarity of the tales, and the close resemblance 
between the villains, there is a striking correspondence of language 
in the speeches of the two fathers. 

The first passage is from ‘“Zelis”: 


“ My dear, dear child, dear though “My child, my child, .. . . why 
you have forgotten yourown honor was this, thou dear lost deluded 
and stained mine, I will yet forgive excellence? Why have you undone 
you: by abandoning virtue you yourselfandme? Had you nopity 
have undone me and yourself: yet for this head that is grown gray in 
take my forgiveness with the same thy instruction?” 
compassion I wish.” 
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And again, Zelis says: 


“T sat down and supporting his “In an agony of distress she 
aged head in my lap, gazed upon (Miss Stanton) fell lifeless upon the 
the ghastly visage with an agony _ body stretched before her; but, soon 
more poignant even than despair- recovering into an existence worse 
ing madness. .... Iecalled out upon than annihilation, she expostulated 
the dead body that lay stretched with the body, and demanded a 
before me, and in the agony of my _ reason for his thus destroying all 
heart asked why he could have left her happiness and his own.” 
me thus! ‘Why, my dear, my only 
papa, why could you ruin me thus 
and yourself forever!’” 


The Vicar of Wakefield, as a matter of fact, is, like other of 
the poet’s masterpieces, an elaborate composite of countless remi- 
niscences from the poet’s own life, from hearsay, from his earlier 
writings, and the works of others, particularly the novelists. 
Many cases in evidence have been noted by editors and scholars. 
The adventures of George Primrose, for example, are foreshadowed 
partly in Goldsmith’s experiences on the Continent, in the Enquiry 
into the Present State of Polite Learning, in the essay on “The 
Adventures of a Strolling Player’ ( Works, ed. Cunningham, 3, 
228), and in the Life of Beau Nash.' Again, in ‘‘Sabinus and 
Olinda”’ a suggestion of the prison-scene is subsequently to be 
much enriched, as we have seen, by a touch of Wesleyanism. 
There seems little reason to doubt then that “The History of 
Miss Stanton” is only one more of Goldsmith’s many literary 
premonitions. 

All four of the studies mentioned above point out reminiscence 
after reminiscence in the Vicar of Wakefield of contemporary 
novelists, particularly Fielding. Dr. Primrose is regarded as the 
counterpart of Parson Adams, almost trait for trait; Moses is a 
diminutive of Adams; Mrs. Primrose is Mrs. Adams; each has 
six children; Olivia and Thornhill resemble in some respects 

1The familiar episode in which Miss Wilmot and Dr. Primrose recognize the lady's 
lover George in one of the actors in a performance of the Fair Penitent, is anticipated by a 
parallel incident in the Life of Beau Nash, where a mutual recognition occurs between 
Miss J. and her long-lost lover, as he after remote wanderings, degraded to the state of a 


strolling player, appears on the boards in a presentation of The Conscrous Lovers. Cf. 
Works, 4, 69-71. 
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Pamela and Byron; in others, Clarissa and Lovelace. Tom Jones 
reappears as George Primrose, Sophia as Arabella Wilmot, Wes- 
tern as Mr. Wilmot, and Blifil as Thornhill. In plot, as well as in 
character, the Vicar of Wakefield proves to be a concoction of 
many borrowed ingredients collected from the novelists, and, 
though many readers of Goldsmith must rightly refuse to follow 
the resemblance to such infinitesimal details as those displayed 
by the scholars mentioned, nevertheless Goldsmith in his novel is 
certainly as reminiscent of other romancers as of his own earlier 
work. At the same time it is interesting to observe how little 
enthusiasm he felt for these writers and their works. Neither 
Fielding nor Richardson is mentioned among the contemporary 
aspirants to fame in the “Reverie,” and Smollett, for whose maga- 
zine the article was written, comes in for only a perfunctory com- 
pliment. In the letter quoted at the beginning of this article 
( Works, ed. Cunningham, 4, 418), Goldsmith says: “Above all 
things let him (his nephew) never touch a romance or novel;” 
and continues with a severe indictment of fiction. In Letter 83 
of the Citizen ( Works, 2, 365), he says: “Every book can serve 
to make us more expert, except romances, and these are no better 
than the instruments of debauchery. They are dangerous fictions, 
where love is the ruling passion,” and more to the same effect. 
In his Life of Nash (1761): 

Were I upon the present occasion to hold the pen of a novelist, I 
could recount some amours in which he was successful... . . But such 
adventures are easily written and as easily observed. The plan even of 
fictitious novel is quite exhausted. ... . The gentleman begins at timid 


distance, grows more bold, becomes rude, till the lady is married or undone; 
such is the substance of every modern novel.' 


Yet from such despised sources came many a suggestion for his 
own effort in the same field. Are we, then, to infer that he 
despised his own creation, that it was but a perfunctory attempt 
to turn a penny out of contemporary preferences in fiction? The 
perfunctory Goldsmith as revealed in several of his short tales 
already cited is far removed from Goldsmith the author of the 
Vicar of Wakefield. He was dissatisfied with his performance, 


1 Works, 4, 68, 69. 
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and found “a hundred faults in this thing.”’ But the loving care 
with which he dwelt upon each scene has mingled itself with every 
detail of the story, and has a singularly converting effect upon 
each detail and hence upon the work as a whole. 

Goldsmith, then, was not inventive, nor fertile, nor varied, nor 
astonishing. Though he may sometimes be called a painter of 
genre, his work is essentially not genre; that is, it does not 
exhibit common life as common life. His greatest gift is one of 
transformation. The earthly he renders unearthly, the common- 
place strange. It was this which he did for Goethe at Sesen- 
heim.’ The counterfeit presentment of real life which others fur- 
nished him he has touched with a kind of magic that fills it with 
delicate half-visionary charm, causing it to recede into an 
untraveled world 


whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when we move. 


CHARLES G. OsGcoop, JR. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
1Cf. the Preface. 


2 Dichtung und Wahrheit, Books 10 and 12; H. Solas, Goldsmith’s Einfluss in Deutschland 
im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, pp. 54 ff. 
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DID “ASTROPHEL” LOVE “STELLA” 


In 1591, the sonnet-sequence by Sir Philip Sidney, entitled 
“Astrophel and Stella,” was produced surreptitiously by the pub- 
lisher, Thomas Newman. Of the numerous interesting questions 
concerning these ostensible love-sonnets, the one I wish here to 
raise—or raise again, for it is an old one —is the question of their 
personal sincerity. Did “ Astrophel” love “Stella” ? 

In general, I am not partial to this type of literary question. 
There is much in Browning’s contention that the poet’s self, his 
‘“thouse of life,” is his castle, not penetrable by right or power of 
any gossip-mongering critic. To that class he replies scornfully, 
“You can’t get in anyway”! 

whoso desires to penetrate 
Deeper, must dive by the spirit-sense — 
No optics like yours, at any rate! 


But it is hard for an ordinary human being not to ask after any 
story, “Is it really true?’’ And the world at large is credulous, 


inclining to take people—even poets—at their word. Heine cer- 
tainly gave a most undeserved compliment, when he said— 


Diese Welt glaubt nicht an Flammen, 
Und sie nimmt’s fiir Poesie. 


On the contrary, the world—at least the biographers, critics, and 
schoolgirls—dubious about Poesie, has calmly taken it all for 
Flammen, forgetting old Giles Fletcher’s prudent consideration 
that “a man may write of love and not be in love; as well as of 
husbandry and not go to the plough; or of witches and be none; 
or of holiness and be flat profane.”’ Are we to believe Sidney, 
or not, when he protests — 
know! that I, in pure simplicity, 
Breathe out the flames which burn within my heart, 
Love only reading unto me this art. — xxviii. 


1 Licia (1593), Epist. Ded. 
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Are we to believe Dante, or not, when he protests so similarly — 
To mi son un che, quando 
Amor mi spira, noto, ed a quel modo 
Che detta dentro, vo significando. — Purg., xxiv, 52-54, 

Certainly, what each says is Poesie; but is it Flammen? While 
there is imagination, there is doubt. Coleridge may be right; a 
poet may be a poet just because he can compel us—nay, fool us— 
into ‘‘a willing suspension of disbelief” in his sincerity. A feigned 
artlessness, the profession of “pure simplicity,” so far from reas- 
suring, should give pause. Bret Harte’s Heathen Chinee was 
most artless and simple. 

So, if “pure simplicity” is a device within the capacity of the 
most ordinary actor, to convey the illusion of an overmastering 
passion is the triumph of a great artist. No one would deny this 
proposition in the abstract; yet how many critics have spun out 
heated arguments upon an implied denial! Listen to Swinburne 
defending the “sincerity” of Shakspere’s Sonnets; or to cooler- 
headed Jusserand answering, only yesterday, my own titular 
question: “Like most of the poets of his time, Sidney could 
draw love songs from his imagination; he has strewn his prose 
‘Arcadia’ with such. No one can read them without noticing the 
difference, and without concluding that, in truth, Astrophel loved 
Stella” (Lit. Hist. Eng. People, II [1906], 396, 397). By the 
same token, if poetic quality be the test of literal reality, then 
Juliet’s love must be the reality, and Shakspere’s own “ Will” 
sonnets to the Dark Lady the fiction, “for no one can read them 
without noticing the difference, and without concluding that in 
truth,” Juliet really lived and loved Romeo, and Shakspere— 
after such bad and plagiaristic puns—could never have loved the 
Dark Lady! 

Another up-to-date critic, Mr. Sidney Lee, reads Sidney’s son- 
nets, and concludes quite differently from M. Jusserand. 


Although it is probable [he writes (Eliz. Sonnets, Introd. xliii)] that 
Sidney’s pursuit of the favour of Lady Rich, a coquettish friend of his 
youth who married another, led him to turn sonneteer, the imitative 
quality that .... is visible throughout Sidney’s ample effort, ... . 
destroys most of those specious pretensions to autobiographic confessions 
which the unwary reader may discern in them. 
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But, one may ask, does the “imitative quality” of Milton’s 
tender sonnet to his dead wife—following as it does in its concep- 
tion a similar sonnet by Bernardino Rota (“In lieto, e pien di 
reverenzia aspetto’’?)—make its autobiographic pretensions spe- 
cious? or, more broadly, may not a man go a-wooing or a-mourn- 
ing as well in a borrowed song as in a borrowed suit? 

Thus from internal evidence, these two representative critics— 
and I take them simply as representative—deduce opposite, and 
as I believe unnecessary, conclusions from the same premises. 
External evidence likewise reads double to them. 


Sidney’s poetic worship of Stella [comments Mr. Lee (loc. cit.)] 
became a conventional theme in Elizabethan poetry, and enjoyed a popu- 
larity only second to that of Petrarch’s poetic worship of Laura. The 
locus classicus for its treatment is the collection of elegies, entitled 
Astrophel, to which Spenser was the chief contributor. That volume 
was dedicated to Sidney’s widow, and his sister, the Countess of Pem- 
broke, wrote a poem for it. Throughout the work, Sidney’s celebration 
of Stella is accounted his most glorious achievement in literature. The 
dedication of Astrophel to Sidney’s wife deprives of serious autobio- 
graphical significance his description in the sonnets of his pursuit of 
Stella’s affections. 


So Mr. Lee; now M. Jusserand: 


Sidney’s sonnets .... came out .... after his death; and the world 
knew then how deep had been the passion that “ Astropkel” had felt for 
“Stella.” And Stella, to the inconvenience of a very modern school of 
critics, according to whom Sidney had described imaginary loves, the 
true Stella, Penelope Devereux, Lady Rich, in spite of her faults, more 
and more visible, in spite of her far from exemplary life, remained, for 
the friends of the Muses, a sacred and semi-divine being, for no other 
reason than that she had been Sidney’s love, the subject of his verse. 
The opinion of contemporaries is perhaps worth as much as that of the 
critics of three hundred years later [loc. cit.]}. 


Mr. Lee is speaking from the English point of view; M. Jus- 
serand from the French. It is just barely possible—I will not 
emphasize the suggestion—that difference of nationality may to 
some degree account for their different way of taking, for instance, 
the so-called locus classicus of the celebration of Astrophel’s 
pursuit of Stella, Spenser’s elegy dedicated to Lady Essex, Sidney’s 
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widow that was. But had they examined the elegy itself more 
closely, they would have found in it, I think, means of reconcile- 
ment. 

To begin with, Spenser’s dedication was distinctly less to the 
widow of the dead Sidney than to the wife of the living Essex. 
The elegy, whenever written, was published in 1595, when Spenser 
was assiduously courting the patronage of Essex, just victorious 
at Cadiz, and now reigning favorite. Assuredly, Spenser would 
have taken no chances of wounding Lady Essex’s sensibilities; 
and despite M. Jusserand’s citation of the indulgence shown to 
Chateaubriand’s outspokenness ‘concerning his own extremely 
real loves,” I doubt if an Englishwoman would have welcomed 
even in those more “spacious days” the frank celebration of her 
late husband’s infidelity, and her rival’s triumph. Be that as it 
may, the apparently unregarded thing is that Spenser implies no 
marital infidelity, raises no question of real rivalry. Here is the 
gist of his indictment: 


Stella the faire, the fairest star in skie, 

As faire as Venus or the fairest faire, 
(A fairer star saw never living eie) 

Shot her sharp pointed beames through purest aire. 
Her he did love, her he alone did honor, 
His thoughts, his rimes, his songs were all upon her. 


To her he vowd the service of his daies, 
On her he spent the riches of his wit; 
For her he made hymnes of immortall praise, 
Of onely her he sung, he thought, he writ... .. 


Ne her with ydle words alone he wowed, 
And verses vaine, (yet verses are not vaine) 
But with brave deeds to her sole service vowed, 
And bold atchievements her did entertaine. 


Undoubtedly, Spenser says that Astrophel did love Stella— 
but how? was there not a manner of loving recognized at the 
time as capable of sincerity, even of fervency, and yet not in wed- 
lock, and still not illicit? Of course, everyone at all familiar with 
the Renaissance will recognize that I mean platonic love. I have 
not time here to discuss in detail the revival of Platonism, sys- 
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tematized as a scientific gospel in the Florentine academy of Ficino 
and Pico della Mirandola, and as a social gospel in the Asolani of 
Bembo and the Cortegiano of Castiglione, and during the following 
century divulgated throughout Europe. In the Renaissance and 
after, the social gospel of platonic love was often treated with 
levity or irony; but we cannot understand the Renaissance, unless 
we remember that many serious men and women took the notion 
seriously, almost religiously. Castiglione, in fact, speaking through 
Bembo, makes platonic love the virtual religious basis of his ideal 
character, the power in ourselves which makes for righteousness. 
Moreover, platonic love was for him, and for others like him, more 
than a vague term for an honest intimacy between men and women. 
It was a cult with rules and limitations, duties and rewards, as 
sharply defined as those of the mediaeval chivalric love-cult, from 
which indeed, fused with Platonism proper, the Renaissance pla- 
tonic love-cult derived. Love is defined as desire awakened by 
beauty, and by progressive illumination passes from sensible 
beauty to spiritual, and from spiritual beauty to divine— from 
lust to love, and from love to religion. The duty of the lover is 
service and honor—prouesse and courtoisie adapted to the new 
social environment of the court; the reward of the right lover is 
intellectual communion with his lady by conversation (entretiens 
du coeur)—“risi piacevoli, i ragionamenti domestici e secreti, 
il motteggiare. scherzare, toccar la mano” (Castiglione) —and 
supreme spiritual communion in‘ the kiss, the platonic sacrament; 
for the kiss, says Castiglione, “is rather union of soul than of 
body, since it has power to draw the soul to itself, and separate it 
from the body” (“il bascio si pd pit presto dir congiungimento 
d’anima che di corpo, perché in quella ha tanta forza che la tira a 
sd, e la separa dal corpo”). 

Now in the light of this quintessential doctrine, Spenser’s 
account of Astrophel’s “pursuit” of Stella becomes quite differ- 
ent from the vulgar liaison which shocks Mr. Lee, and is condoned 
by M. Jusserand “quia poeta multum amavit,” et bene dimit. 
Spenser’s opening figure, the likening of Stella’s influence to 
‘“‘beames”’ ‘“‘shot” from “fairest star in skie,” recalls the most 
exquisite epitome of platonic love in Michelangelo’s 
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Dalle pit alte stelle 
Discende uno splendore 
Che’! desir tira a quelle; 

E qui si chiama amore. 


(From highest stars above 
Downward a radiance flows, 
Drawing desire to those; 
And here men call it love.) 
The rest is the declaration of Sidney’s “service” with “honor,” 
in phrases virtually identical with Spenser’s own explicit utterance 
of Platonism in his Hymne to Love (especially vss. 204-24). And 
in conformity with this interpretation of Spenser’s elegy is the 
testimony of Matthew Roydon in the same series of elegies, that 
Above all others this (Sidney) is hee 
Which erst approoved in his song, 
That love and honour might agree, 
And that pure love will do no wrong. 

Spenser and Roydon, at least, read Astrophel and Stella as an 
expression ultimately of pure platonic love, and so acclaimed it. 
Such love was acceptedly licit toward a married woman; indeed, 
in theory, it was most fitly so directed; since the platonic, like the 
chivalric, love theorists held that their union of pure spirit was 
incompatible with the grosser union of matrimony, especially as 
for the noble class primarily concerned marriage was so largely a 
matter “‘of convenience.” There was accordingly no theoretically 
valid reason for Lady Sidney to be jealous of Stella, or for Lord 
Rich to be jealous of Astrophel, though Sidney once or twice 
seems to imply that he was (cf. xxiv, xxxvii, lxxviii). 

But Castiglione, more practical-minded than Bembo, made one 
prudent requirement for the platonic lover: he must be no longer 
young. Castiglione’s ideal lovers were foreordained to be Michel- 
angelo at sixty-three “loving’’ Vittoria Colonna at forty-eight. At 
the same time, Castiglione will pardon the young passionate lover, 
provided he will rise from the ashes of his dead passions to a 
higher love; and what Castiglione says on this point curiously 
fits Sidney’s situation. 

. . . « I believe that, although sensual love in every age of life is an 
evil (malo), yet in youths it is excusable, and even to some degree permis- 
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sible (licito); for though it entails sufferings, perils, fatigues, and many 
unhappinesses, still there are many who to win the favor of loved ladies 
do excellent deeds, which although not directed to a good end, are yet in 
themselves good; and so from much bitterness extract a little sweetness, 
and through the adversities they endure recognize at last their error. 
.... I pardon them their base love [he goes on] provided that in it 
they show gentleness (gentilezza), courtesy, and valor .... ; and when 
they are no longer of youthful age, they wholly abandon it, leaving that 
sensual desire, as the lowest rung of the ladder by which man climbs 
unto the true love. 


At the beginning of the Sonnets, the young Sidney sees the 
better, yet cannot but follow the worse, love. 


It is most true—that eyes are formed to serve 
The inward light; and that the heavenly part 
Ought to be King; from whose rules, who doth swerve, 
(Rebels to Nature) strive for their own smart..... 
True—that true beauty, virtue is indeed; 
Whereof this beauty can be but a shade, 
Which elements with mortal mixture breed: 
True— that on earth, we are but pilgrims made; 
And should in soul, up to our country move: 
True—and yet true that I must Stella love. —v. 


And his love, he admits, is not only thus imperfect, being of a 
mortal beauty (though participant in the immortal “elements”), 
but also his love is stained with passion. 


Alas! have I not pain enough? my friend! 
Upon whose breast, a fiercer gripe doth tire, 
Than did on him who first stole down the fire; 
While Love on me, doth all his quiver spend: 

But with your rhubarb words ye must contend 
To grieve me worse in saying, “That Desire 
Doth plunge my well-formed soul even in the mire 
Of sinful thoughts, which do in ruin end.” 


In the following sestette he protests indeed a pure love— 


If that be sin, which doth the manners frame 
Well stayed with truth in word, and faith of deed; 
Ready of wit, and fearing nought but shame: 
If that be sin, which in fixt hearts doth breed 
A loathing of all loose unchastity: 
Then love is sin, and let me sinful be! —xiv. 
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This is love on the high platonic, as well as high human, level, 
in the spirit of Michelangelo’s lines, or Donne’s tribute to the 
Countess of Bedford— 
Madam, 
You have refined me, and to worthiest things. 


But as often Sidney’s mood is the rebellious appeal — 
O give my passions leave to run their race! 


The influence of Stella, of the “Star,” is that of the radiant 
stars which Michelangelo describes. In sonnets lxi, lxii, she 
makes her own “sweet breathed defence ”— 


That who indeed infelt affection bears, 
So captives to his saint both soul and sense; 
That wholly hers, all selfness he forbears: 
Thence his desires he learns, his life’s course thence. 


The term ‘“‘saint” was peculiarly affected by the adherents of the 
‘“‘new religion in love,” as Suckling was later to dub Platonism. 
This sublimated love Stella will reciprocate — 


Late tired with woe, even ready for to pine 
With rage of love, I called my love “unkind!” 
She in whose eyes love, though unfelt, doth shine 
Sweetly said, “That I, true love in her should find.” 
I joyed; but straight thus watered was my wine. 
“That love she did, but loved a love not blind; 
Which would not let me, whom she loved, decline 
From nobler course, fit for my birth and mind: 
And therefore by her love’s authority, 
Willed me, these tempests of vain love to fly; 
And anchor fast myself on Virtue’s shore.” — xii. 


For awhile he is still rebellious. 


No more! my Dear! no more these counsels try! 
O give my passions leave to run their race! 
Let Fortune lay on me her worst disgrace! 
Let folk o’ercharged with brain, against me cry! 
Let clouds bedim my face, break in mine eye! 
Let me no steps but of lost labour trace! 
Let all the earth in scorn recount my case; 
But do not will me from my love to fly! —lxxiv. 
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Then, of a sudden, he ecstatically rejoices in her conditional love— 


For Stella hath with words (where faith doth shine), 
Of her high heart given me the monarchy: 
I! I! OT may say that she is mine. 
And though she give but thus conditionally 
This realm of bliss, “while virtuous course I take:” 
No kings be crowned, but they some covenant make. —|xix, 


He recognizes in her the true platonique— 


. ... not content to be perfection’s heir, 
Thyself doth strive all minds that way to move; 
Who mark in thee, what is in thee most fair: 
So while thy beauty draws the heart to love, 
As fast thy virtue bends that love to good.' — Ixxi. 


“Quiet she”—like the primum mobile, drawing all by divine 
grace-giving grace; “he, passion-rent”’ still, but ever more sub- 
dued to 

Service and Honour, Wonder with Delight, 
Fear to offend, Will worthy to appear, 
Care shining in mine eyes, Faith in my sprite: 
These things are left me by my only Dear. —lxxii. 


And as reward for their observance, the sacramental kiss is 
bestowed — 
. . . Kiss! which souls, even souls together ties 
By links of love..... —I|xxxi. 


In this realization of Castiglione’s like-justified reward is the 
climax of the sonnet-drama, at least as posthumously published. 
The rest is complaint for misunderstandings, absence, sickness, 
and the ever outbreaking of the lover’s lower self; until at last 
he despairs. But the sequence is manifestly on Petrarchan lines, 
and Petrarch ends in reconcilement with self, and with God; so 
we may well regard two other famous sonnets by Sidney as 
intended for the epilogue to his sonnet-drama.’ In the first, 


1 The function of the “‘society ” platonique of the period was twofold: (1) to influence 
through intimate relations a particular servant; (2) to diffuse her influence more formally 
through a coterie of “servants.” (Cf. J. B. Fletcher, “ Préci s at the Court of Charles .. 
Jl. of Comp. Lit., Vol. I (1903), p. 120.) Lady Rich fulfilled both functions: besides having 
her “chevalier intime,” Sidney, she received poetic incense from a coterie of Elizabethan 
writers. R. Barntield dedicated to her his ‘“‘Affectionate Shepherd” (1594), as a ‘‘ meane 
offering” to her “‘Iuorie Shrine: Bartholomew Yong dedicated to her his translations, 
both of Montemayor’s Diana and of Guazzo’s Civile Conversazione, Book IV; John Davies 
of Hereford and Henry Constable addressed sonnets to her. 


2Cf. also Lee, op. cit., p. xlvi. 
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apostrophizing Desire, he protests to have at last overcome its 
baleful power; in the second, he rises above even purified love of 
mortal beauty to the love of the divine “elements” themselves of 
beauty, in God. The two sonnets at once round up the dramatic 
sequence by the triumph of Stella, the star of love, seen first as 
Woman, then as God, and epitomize the platonic principle of 
evolution at its highest. I therefore venture to quote them, 
familiar as they are. 


Thou blind man’s mark! thou fool's self-chosen snare! 
Fond fancy’s seum! and dregs of scattered thought! 
Band of all evils! cradle of causeless care! 

Thou web of will! whose end is never wrought. 

Desire! Desire! I have too dearly bought, 

With price of mangled mind, thy worthless ware! 
Too long! too long asleep thou hast me brought! 
Who should my mind to higher things prepare ; 

But yet in vain, thou hast my ruin sought! 

In vain, thou mad’st me to vain things aspire! 

In vain, thou kindlest all thy smoky fire! 

For virtue hath this better lesson taught. 
Within myself, to seek my only hire: 
Desiring nought, but how to kill Desire, 


Leave me, O love! which reachest but to dust! 
And thou, my mind! aspire to higher things! 

Grow rich in that, which never taketh rust! 
Whatever fades, but fading pleasure brings. 

Draw in thy beams, and humble all thy might 
To that sweet yoke, where lasting freedoms be! 
Which breaks the clouds, and opens forth the light 
That doth both shine, and give us sight to see. 

O take fast hold! Let that light be thy guide! 

‘ In this small course which birth draws out to death: 
And think how evil becometh him to slide, 
Who seeketh heaven, and comes of heavenly breath! 

Then farewell, world! Thy uttermost I see! 

Eternal Love, maintain Thy love in me! 


It may be conceded that, as Mr. Lee insists, both of these 
sonnets have an “imitative quality.” Of the joint theme of both, 
one prototype among many is thus translated by George Santa- 
yana from Lorenzo de’ Medici— 
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As a lamp, burning through the waning night, 
When the oil begins to fail that fed its fire 
Flares up, and in its dying waxes bright 
And mounts and spreads the better to expire; 

So in this pilgrimage and earthly flight 
The ancient hope is spent that fed desire, 

And if there burn within a greater light 
’Tis that the vigil’s end approacheth nigher. 

Hence thy last insult, Fortune, cannot move, 
Nor death’s inverted torches give alarm; 

I see the end of wrath and bitter moan. 

My fair Medusa into sculptured stone 
Turns me no more, my Siren cannot charm. 
Heaven draws me up to its supernal love.’ 


Mr. Santayana speaks of thought here rising ‘‘to the purest 
sphere of tragedy and of religion.” Assuredly, the same comment 
may be passed upon Sidney’s “thought.” Neither as mere clever 
jeux Wesprit of an Italianate virtuoso, nor as the chronique 
scandaleuse, moving but shameless, of an Elizabethan Chateau- 
briand, were the sonnets of Astrophel to Stella felt by Sidney’s 
contemporaries; but as rising “to the purest sphere of tragedy 
and of religion.” The silliness of Renaissance platonic love as a 
fad and fancy of cynical beaux and brainless coquettes was as 
patent to our ancestors as to ourselves: many before John Cleve- 
land similarly counselled such “ Platonicks”— 

For shame, thou everlasting wooer.... . 
For shame, you pretty female elves, 
Cease thus to candy up yourselves! 

But Castiglione’s serenely dignified gentleman was no candified 
fop; if anything, he might prove a little over-serious, a little of a 
“mollycoddle,” in these days. The sixteenth century produced 
two notable incarnations of him in his religious love—the old 
Michelangelo and the young Sidney. Both—but one in beauti- 
ful, sad serenity, the other after struggle and fever—are able at 
last to say to the lady of their ideal: 


Beata l’alma ove non corre tempo 
Per te s’ é fatta a contemplare Dio. 
(Blessed the soul where runs no longer time 
By thee empowered to contemplate God.) 
1 Poetry and Religion, New York, 1900, p. 135. 
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If Penelope Devereux could so “empower” at the last Sidney, 
we can well understand with M. Jusserand how she, “in spite of 
her faults, more and more visible, in spite of her far from exemplary 
life, remained, for the friends of the Muses, a sacred and semi- 
divine being, for no other reason than that she had been Sidney’s 
love.” Only, this “love’’ we must understand as Sidney's con- 
temporaries understood it, and not according to “the critics of 
three hundred years later.” And furthermore, if we are to take 
Sidney at his word at all, we should assuredly take him at his own 
word, and not according to our opinion of what a twentieth- 
century man would have done or said in his place. It is grossly 
unhistorical to dismiss an ideal as silly or prurient three centuries 
ago, because it became so later. Of course, Sidney may be lying 
to conceal an adulterous adventure, or—to speak more euphemis- 
tically—feigning. There is no disputing about the possibility of 
a fact; and—to repeat another truism—while there is imagina- 
tion, there is doubt. But at least the burden of proof is on the 
doubter; and he will, I surmise, find it a hard task to rebut the 
actual evidence in Sidney’s character, notably serious and chival- 
rous—‘“the president of nobleness and chevalree”'—capable of 
fanatic devotion to an idea, in the contemporary conception of 
him as the “right courtier” of Castiglione’s stamp, and in the 
contemporary unambiguous exaltation of his love for “Stella” as 
of the “new religion in love.” 

JEFFERSON 5, FLETCHER 
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STUDIES IN GERMANIC STRONG VERBS. II 


16. Grisan 

OE. d-grisan ‘shudder, fear,’ pret. not found, pp. *grisen in 
an-grisen-lice ‘terribly,’ ME. grisen, a-grisen (st. and wk.) ‘fear, 
tremble or shudder with fear,’ MDu. grisen ‘een afkeer hebben, 
have an aversion to,’ pret. of-grees, early Du. 16th cent. grijsen 
(st. and wk.) correspond to MLG. grisen (gresen) wk. ‘schau- 
dern,’ EF ries. grisen ‘grausen, schaudern, Graus oder Schauder 
und Abscheu machen, etc.,’ related to MLG. gris ‘schaudernd 
angstlich,’ grese ‘Schauder, Grausen,’ greselhaftich ‘zusammen- 
fahrend; (von Flissigkeiten) zu gefrieren, zu gerinnen begin- 
nend,’ EFries. grisel ‘Schauder, Frieren, Frésteln, Grusel,’ grillen 
‘frésteln, zittern’ (-l/- from -zl-), MDu. grijselick, OF ries. gris- 
lik, OK. angrislic ‘terrible, horrible,’ NE. grisly, OHG. grisen- 
lich ‘grausig,’ etc., Germ. base gris-, with which compare EFries. 
gritjen ‘schaudern, ekeln, frésteln,’ griddeln ‘schaudern, frésteln 
zittern.” 

These point to a base ghrei- in Skt. Aris ‘Scham,’ jihréti 
‘schamt sich,’ i. e. ‘zieht sich zurtick,’ hrina-s, hrita-s ‘beschamt, 
verlegen,’ hriti-s ‘Scham,’ hrika-s ‘verschamt,’ hrépayati ‘be- 
schamt,’ with which compare gheres- in Skt. hdrgate, hfsyati ‘wird 
starr, straubt sich, schaudert, ist erregt,’ Lat. horreo, horror, etc. 


17. Hisan 

OFries. *hiva, NFries. (Wangeroog) hiw ‘aufgehen’ (von der 
Hefe), Dan. hive ‘keuchen’ :—early Dan. hibe ‘trachten, streben,’ 
Norw. dial. hipa ‘trachten nach, gaffen,’ Sw. dial. hipa ‘gaffen; 
keuchen,’ Sw. hdpen ‘erstaunt, bestirzt,’ Norw. hipen, hippen 
‘neugierig,’ etc. These are from a Germ. base hib-, hip-, hipp- 
‘sich schnell bewegen: schnappen, nach Luft schnappen; trachten, 
streben, etc.,’ pre-Germ. kibh-, kibhn-: Skt. gébham ‘rasch, 
schnell,’ gibhya-s ‘rasch fahrend,’ Goth. haifsts ‘Streit, Zank,’ 
ON. heipt ‘Hass, Rache,’ h@st ‘violent, severe; violence,’ etc. (cf. 
Zupitza, Gutturale 182). 
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A synonymous base kigh-, kighn- occurs in Skt. gighrd-s ‘rasch, 
schnell,’ OE. higian ‘strive for, be intent on,’ NE. hie ‘hasten’ 
(cf. Kluge and Lutz 105), Du. hijgen, EFries., MLG. higen 
‘schwer atmen, keuchen,’ pop. Norw. hika ‘ trachten nach, streben,’ 
Sw. dial. hikja ‘schwer atmen,’ Dan. hige ‘nach Luft schnappen,’ 
earlier also ‘trachten nach,’ hikke ‘schluchzen, ON. hixta ‘nach 
Luft schnappen, récheln,’ etc. 


18. HisJscHen 


Du. hijschen ‘hoist, set up (sail, flag)’ :—LG. hissen, Sw. hissa, 
NE. hoise, hoist, ete., LG. hisse, Flem. hijse ‘hoisting machine.’ 
Of uncertain origin (cf. Franck 370; Kluge s. v. hissen; Tamm 
308). Perhaps primarily ‘move suddenly, move with a jerk’ and 
related to MLG. hissen, hessen ‘hetzen, jagen,’ heist ‘Heftigkeit,’ 
OF ries. haest ‘Eile,’ Goth. haifsts ‘Streit, Zank,’ Skt. gibham 
‘rasch, schnell’ (cf. no. 17). 

Compare the synonymous kigh-: Skt. gighrd-s ‘rasch, schnell,’ 
OE. higian ‘strive for, NE. hie, etc. (no. 17), MHG. hickeln 
‘springen, hipfen,’ prov. Eng. hici ‘hop, spring,’ hike ‘swing, toss, 
throw,’ Am. slang hike ‘a quick or sudden movement,’ ‘move or 
go quickly,’ NE. hitch ‘move by jerks, hobble; tr. pull up, raise 
by jerks, fasten.’ 


19. Riven 


MDnu. geriven ‘accommodate, serve, oblige’ (wk.) has once a 
pret. ghereef (Du. gerijven, gerieven wk.), EF ries. gerifen ‘pas- 
sen, niitzen, heifen, dienen, befriedigen,’ pret. geréf, etc., NFries. 
jartw (wk.), pp. jertwin:—MDu. gherief, Du. gerief, gerijf, 
EFries. gerif ‘Bequemlickkeit, Nutzen, Vorteil, MLG. gerif 
‘Bequemlichkeit, geriflik ‘passend, bequem,’ etc., related to ON. 
rifr ‘freigebig,’ rifligr ‘freigebig; vorteilhaft,’ OE. rif ‘abundant, 
frequent, rife, MLG. rive ‘freigebig; reichlich, ON. reifa 
‘jemand mit etwas begaben, beschenken’ (cf. Siebs, Paul’s Grdr. 
I’, 1308). 

These are probably from pre-Germ. reip- or rip-, base réi- in 
Skt. rayi-s ‘Habe, Besitz,’ révdnt- ‘reich, reichlich, prachtig, rds 
‘Gut, Reichtum,’ rdti, rdsaté ‘gibt, verleiht, gewahrt,’ rdti-s 
‘bereitwillig, ganstig; Gunst, Gabe,’ rddhas ‘Gunst, Gabe, Freige- 
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bigkeit,’ Av. rddah- ‘Darbringung, Skt. rddhnéti, rddhyati 
‘kommt zurecht, macht fertig, bringt zu stande, gewinnt,’ rdd- 
hayati ‘bringt zu stande, befriedigt,’ Goth. garédan ‘auf etwas 
bedacht sein,’ undrédan ‘gewahren,’ etc., raidjan ‘anordnen, fest- 
setzen,’ etc., Lith. réju ‘lege in Ordnung,’ Lat. reor, etc. (cf. IE. 
a®: ati: atu 43 £.). Cf. Persson, Studien 46; Fick II‘, 225; 
Brugmann, Grdr. II, 1047; Walde, Ht. Wb. 521, 523. 


20. Risan 


OE. gerisan ‘befit,’ OS. girisan ‘gehéren, sich gehdren, sich 
geziemen’ correspond to a weak verb in OHG. girisan, MHG. 
gerisen ‘ziemen, zukommen, oportere.’ They seem not to be a 
compound of OE. risan ‘rise,’ OHG. risan ‘steigen; fallen,’ 
which actually does occur in MHG. gerisen ‘fallen, niederfallen,’ 
MLG. gerisen ‘entstehen.’ Here belong OE. gerisenlic, -rislic 
‘suitable, convenient,’ gerisne ‘proper, suitable, convenient,’ 
gerisnian ‘suit, accord,’ OHG. gerislih, giristlih ‘geziemend, 
passend,’ etc. 

These are perhaps rather from réi- in Skt. rdti, rdsaté ‘gibt, 
verleiht, gewahrt,’ MDu. geriven, EF ries. gerifen ‘passen, niitzen, 


helfen,’ ete. Cf. no. 19. 
21. Dripan 


Goth. hrethan ‘drangen’ :—Goth. /rethsl ‘ Bedrangnis,’ fathu- 
pbraihns ‘Reichtum.’ These are supposed to come from a base 
trenq- in Lith. trewkti ‘drdhnend stossen,’ ON. /ryngua ‘pressen, 
(be)drangen; anfillen, schwellen,’ etc. This is, of course, quite 
possible. But it is just as probable that rethan comes from pre- 
Germ. *tréiqd. Compare* /raigjan ‘press, urge’ in OS. thrégian, 
MLG. dreigen, MDu. dréghen, dreighen, EFries. drégen ‘drohen,’ 
and MHG. drihe ‘Stecknadel, Handgerat des Flechtens und 
Webens,’ which are from the base feréi-: Gk. te/pw ‘wear out, 
afflict, distress,’ Lat. ‘trivi, tritus; Lith. trinu ‘reibe, tryné 
‘Blase,’ trdimotis ‘sich umherstossen; beschmutzen,’ Pruss. trinie 
‘droht;’ Lith. trészkiu, trdiszkau ‘quetsche, presse,’ OSw. rés- 
ker ‘widerspenstig;’ OE. /restan ‘twist; press; torture, afflict,’ 
brist (‘pressing forward’), ‘bold, brave; shameless,’ Lat. tristis 
(‘oppressed’), afflicted, sad;’ Gk. tpi8w ‘rub, thresh, grind; bruise; 
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wear out, spend, use,’ tp¢87) ‘rubbing; wearing away, spending; 
practice; object of care,’ ChSl. tréba ‘negotium,’ ‘notwen- 
dig;’ Lith. trypii ‘stampfe, trample,’ ON. /rifa ‘ergreifen, 
erfassen,’ in both senses from ‘press;’ Lat. inter-trigo ‘chafing of 
the skin,’ ete. (cf. IE. a*: ati: atu 60 ff.). 


22. Dwinan 


OE. /winan ‘dwindle’ I have explained before (AJP. XXI, 
180 f.) as representing a pre-Germ. tuin- from tui-, a low grade 
of téu-io- in Skt. téya-m ‘Wasser,’ OHG. dowwen ‘auftauen, zer- 
gehen; verdauen,’ etc. This base ftdw-jo-, tau- I regarded (fol- 
lowing others) as a possible derivative of ta- in ChSl. tajati ‘sich, 
auflésen, schmelzen, vergehen,’ Lat. tabeo, etc. What I then 
considered and still consider as a possibility is held by Lidén, JF’. 
XIX, 348 ff., to be a certainty. To me it seems just as probable 
that OE. /winan, etc., may be related to Gk. civvopai 
(from *tuiniomai) ‘hurt, damage, waste, plunder,’ oivos ‘hurt, 
mischief, plague,’ o.wapds ‘hurtful; hurt, damaged,’ etc. But this 
combination Lidén rejects, “wegen der weit abliegenden Bedeu- 
tung.” 

That the difference in meaning here does not preclude this 
combination, witness the following: Skt. ksdrati ‘fliesst, gleitet, 
schwindet; giesst, stromt aus,’ Gk. @@e/pw ‘corrupt, spoil, ruin, 
put to death, kill, slay, destroy. —Gk. ‘empty, drain: 
waste, slay..—Gk. yéw ‘pour out, scatter, Lith. zufi ‘umkom- 
men,’ Zavinti ‘umbringen’: Lat. fundo ‘pour, pour out, shed; 
scatter, cast, hurl, cast down, etc.,’ OE. géotan ‘pour, shed, cast; 
flow,’ G-géotan ‘flow out; pour out, shed (blood) ; destroy; deprive, 
etc.,’, gietan ‘destroy,’ Lith. zudyti ‘umbringen, téten,’ Lett. fa’u- 
dét ‘verderben, verlieren,’ fust ‘verschwinden, verloren gehen’ 
(cf. author, Mod. Lang. Notes XV, 96; Prellwitz, Ht. Wb.’ 505; 
Holthausen, JF’. XX, 327, repeats my explanation ).—Skt. jala-m 
‘Wasser,’ OHG. quellan ‘quellen,’ Skt. galati ‘fallt herab, trau- 
felt herab,’ galita-s ‘verschwunden, gewichen,’ Welsh aballu ‘ver- 
gehen,’ Ir. atbail ‘stirbt,’ Lith. galas ‘Ende,’ Pruss. gallan, golis 
‘Tod,’ OE. cwelan ‘die,’ cwealm ‘death, pestilence, destruction,’ 
ete. (cf. IE. a*: a*i: a*u 99). I here combine two groups of 
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words which have been unnecessarily separated (cf. Zupitza, 
Gutturale 85 with references) . 

Now though OE. /winan, pre-Germ tuino- may represent the 
low grade of a base tdu-jo- from td-uo- from ta-, it is just as pos- 
sible that it was formed from a base feu- as a rime-word to OE. 
dwinan, etc., from dheu-, dhii- in Skt. dhiinéti ‘schittelt, schaittelt 
aus, ab, entfernt, etc.,’ dhiydté ‘wird geschittelt, ON. deyia 
‘sterben,’ duina ‘diminish, cease,’ OE. dwinan ‘dwindle, waste 
away’ (cf. Color-Names 34, 89 f.; IE. a*: a*i: a*u 75; so also 
Lidén, Armenische Studien 41). 

Similarly we have a base teu-, tewa-, which must have denoted 
rapid motion. Perhaps ‘rush’ expresses the primary meaning in 
its intransitive use, and ‘move violently, thrust’ in its transitive 
use. The base I refer to is in Skt. faviti ‘ist stark, hat Macht, 
vermag,’ tiya-s ‘geschwind, stark,’ tavds, tavisd-s ‘stark,’ tdvisi 
‘Kraft, Ungestim,’ etc. In related languages this base gives 
words for ‘swell, be big,’ etc. In some cases this may come from 
‘be strong,’ in other cases from ‘spring up, swell.’ 

From the primary meaning here assumed would naturally come 
such meanings as ‘rush out; depart, cease; empty, etc.,’ just as 
the base dheu- gives Gk. 0éw ‘run,’ ods ‘quick,’ 6 ‘rush along, 
rage’ and Skt. dhvasati ‘zerstiebt, zerstreut,’ dhvasti-s ‘Ver- 
schwinden ;’ ON. deyia ‘die,’ duina ‘diminish, cease.’ So a num- 
ber of bases teux-, tuex- show a similar change in meaning: — 

ON. /idta ‘rush or move rapidly on, spring (up); whiz, 
whistle, howl,’ OHG. diozan ‘rauschen, tosen; sich erheben, 
quellen, schwellen, zucken,’ ete.—ON. Pysia, Pyria ‘hervorstir- 
zen’ (: bausn ‘Lirm,’ OE. ‘storm,’ OHG. dosdn ‘rauschen, 
tosen,’ etc.) : Av. tusan ‘sie entleeren sich,’ Bal. tusag ‘ausgehen, 
erléschen, verlassen werden,’ OHG. thwesben ‘ausléschen, vertil- 
gen,’ Skt. tucchyd-s ‘leer, dde, nichtig,’ ChSl. tusti ‘leer,’ is-téstiti 
‘evacuare,’ tusteta ‘damnum,’ etc. (cf. Color-Names 34f., 105, 
117).— OHG. dweran ‘drehen, rihren,’ Skt. tvdrate ‘eilt,’ Gk. cai- 
po ‘sweep, sweep away,’ cvpw ‘draw or trail along; sweep or wash 
down (of rivers); sweep away (of war); pass. flow or run down,’ 
cetpow ‘empty,’ ON. Auerra ‘austrocknen, abnehmen,’ OS. thorron 
‘vergehen,’ thior ‘trocken’ (cf. Mod. Lang. Notes XXI, 42). 
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wear out, spend, use,’ tpe87 ‘rubbing; wearing away, spending; 
practice; object of care,’ ChSl. tréba ‘negotium,’ tr™biéi ‘notwen- 
dig; Lith. trypiz ‘stampfe, trample,’ ON. /rifa ‘ergreifen, 
erfassen,’ in both senses from ‘press;’ Lat. inter-trigo ‘chafing of 
the skin,’ etc. (cf. IE. a®: ati: a*u 60 ff.). 


Francis A. Woop 


22. DwiINnan 


OE. /winan ‘dwindle’ I have explained before (AJP. XXI, 
180 f.) as representing a pre-Germ. tuin- from tui-, a low grade 
of tdu-jo- in Skt. téya-m ‘Wasser, OHG. dowwen ‘auftauen, zer- 
gehen; verdauen,’ etc. This base tdu-jo-, tau- I regarded (fol- 
lowing others) as a possible derivative of ta- in ChSl. tajati ‘sich, 
auflésen, schmelzen, vergehen,’ Lat. tabeo, etc. What I then 
considered and still consider as a possibility is held by Lidén, JF. 
XIX, 348 ff., to be a certainty. To me it seems just as probable 
that OE. /winan, etc., may be related to Gk. civowar, 
(from *tuinjomat) ‘hurt, damage, waste, plander,’ oivos ‘hurt, 
mischief, plague,’ cwapds ‘hurtful; hurt, damaged,’ etc. But this 
combination Lidén rejects, “wegen der weit abliegenden Bedeu- 
tung.” 

That the difference in meaning here does not preclude this 
combination, witness the following: Skt. ksdrati ‘fliesst, gleitet, 
schwindet; giesst, stromt aus,’ Gk. ¢@eipw ‘corrupt, spoil, ruin, 
put to death, kill, slay, destroy..—Gk. adarafw ‘empty, drain: 
waste, slay..—Gk. yéw ‘pour out, scatter,’ Lith. zuti ‘umkom- 
men,’ zavinti ‘umbringen’: Lat. fundo ‘pour, pour out, shed; 
scatter, cast, hurl, cast down, etc.,’ OE. géotan ‘pour, shed, cast; 
flow,’ d-géotan ‘flow out; pour out, shed (blood) ; destroy; deprive, 
etc.;’ gietan ‘destroy,’ Lith. zudyti ‘umbringen, téten,’ Lett. fa’u- 
dét ‘verderben, verlieren,’ fust ‘verschwinden, verloren gehen’ 
(cf. author, Mod. Lang. Notes XV, 96; Prellwitz, Et. Wb.’ 505; 
Holthausen, JF’. XX, 327, repeats my explanation ).—Skt. jala-m 
‘Wasser,’ OHG. quellan ‘quellen,’ Skt. galati ‘fallt herab, trau- 
felt herab,’ galita-s ‘verschwunden, gewichen,’ Welsh aballu ‘ver- 
gehen,’ Ir. atbail ‘stirbt,’ Lith. galas ‘Ende,’ Pruss. gallan, golis 
‘Tod,’ OE. cwelan ‘die,’ cwealm ‘death, pestilence, destruction,’ 
etc. (cf. IE. a*: a*i: a*u 99). I here combine two groups of 
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words which have been unnecessarily separated (cf. Zupitza, 
Gutturale 85 with references) . 

Now though OE. /winan, pre-Germ tuino- may represent the 
low grade of a base tau-jo- from td-wo- from td-, it is just as pos- 
sible that it was formed from a base feu- as a rime-word to OE. 
dwinan, etc., from dheu-, dhii- in Skt. dhiinéti ‘schittelt, schattelt 
aus, ab, entfernt, etc.,’ dhiydté ‘wird geschittelt, ON. deyia 
‘sterben,’ dutna ‘diminish, cease, OE. dwinan ‘dwindle, waste 
away’ (cf. Color-Names 34, 89 f.; IE. a*: a*i: a*u 75; so also 
Lidén, Armenische Studien 41). 

Similarly we have a base teu-, feua-, which must have denoted 
rapid motion. Perhaps ‘rush’ expresses the primary meaning in 
its intransitive use, and ‘move violently, thrust’ in its transitive 
use. The base I refer to is in Skt. taviti ‘ist stark, hat Macht, 
vermag,’ tiya-s ‘geschwind, stark,’ tavds, tavisd-s ‘stark,’ tdvisi 
‘Kraft, Ungestim,’ etc. In related languages this base gives 
words for ‘swell, be big,’ etc. In some cases this may come from 
‘be strong,’ in other cases from ‘spring up, swell.’ 

From the primary meaning here assumed would naturally come 
such meanings as ‘rush out; depart, cease; empty, etc.,’ just as 
the base dheu- gives Gk. 0é ‘run,’ 800s ‘quick,’ @vw ‘rush along, 
rage’ and Skt. dhvasati ‘zerstiebt, zerstreut,’ dhvasti-s ‘Ver- 
schwinden ;’ ON. deyia ‘die,’ duina ‘diminish, cease.’ So a num- 
ber of bases teux-, tuex- show a similar change in meaning: — 

ON. /idta ‘rush or move rapidly on, spring (up); whiz, 
whistle, howl,’ OHG. diozan ‘rauschen, tosen; sich erheben, 
quellen, schwellen, zucken,’ etc. —ON. /ysia, ‘hervorstir- 
zen’ (: hausn ‘Lirm,’ OE. ‘storm,’ OHG. dosén ‘rauschen, 
tosen,’ etc.) : Av. tusan ‘sie entleeren sich,’ Bal. tusag ‘ausgehen, 
erléschen, verlassen werden,’ OHG. thwesben ‘ausléschen, vertil- 
gen,’ Skt. tucchyd-s ‘leer, dde, nichtig,’ ChSl. tusti ‘leer,’ is-tustiti 
‘evacuare,’ tusteta ‘damnum,’ ete. (cf. Color-Names 34f., 105, 
117).—OHG. dweran ‘drehen, rihren,’ Skt. tvdrate ‘eilt,’ Gk. cai- 
pw ‘sweep, sweep away,’ cvpw ‘draw or trail along; sweep or wash 
down (of rivers); sweep away (of war); pass. flow or run down,’ 
cetpow ‘empty,’ ON. Juerra ‘austrocknen, abnehmen,’ OS. thorron 
‘vergehen,’ thior ‘trocken’ (cf. Mod. Lang. Notes XXI, 42). 
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23. Btean, BEuGAN 


Biegen was no doubt originally an aorist-present, pre-Germ. 
*bhiiqgé. Goth. biugan, OHG. biogan, etc., have restored the 
normal type. In ON. an inf. *bitiga is often assumed. So 
Kahle, Aisl. Elementarbuch § 370; Bethge in Dieter’s Altger- 
manische Dialekte § 237, Anm. 3, etc. But aside from the Goth. 
and HG., the inf. represents Germ. bigan: OSw. bigha, OE. 
biigan, OF ries. *biiga (NFries. biz), OS. bigan, MLG. bigen, 
EFries. bigen, MDu. biighen, etc. As the verb was an aorist- 
present, the g in the present is explained, and connection with 
OHG. buhil ‘Hagel,’ to which I have added Lith. buklis ‘listig, 
schlau’ (Mod. Lang. Notes 19, 4 f.), is the best so far given. 


24. BrvuLan or BOLAN 


A Germ. st. verb *beulan or *bilan may perhaps be assumed 
from OSw. pp. bolin, bulin ‘aufgeschwollen,’ Sw. dial. bulen, 
Norw. dial. bolen, whence the wk. verbs: OSw. bulna, bolna, 
Sw. bulna, etc., ‘aufschwellen.’ Compare MDu. (Kilian) buylen 
‘extuberare,’ EFries. bilen ‘schwellen,’ OE. byle, OHG. pilla, 
MHG. biule ‘Beule,’ Goth. ufbauljan ‘aufschwellen machen, 
hochmitig machen,’ Ir. bolach ‘Beule,’ Skt. bhiri-s ‘reichlich, 
viel, gross, gewaltig,’ and Skt. bhiimd ‘Fille, Menge,’ bhdvati 
‘gedeiht, entsteht, wird, ist,’ etc. 

Others make OSw. bolin, bulin, etc., identical with OSw. bul- 
ghin, etc., from Germ. belgan ‘swell.’ This explanation is doubted 
by Noreen, Aschw. Gram. 311, Anm. 1, who suggests, 535, Anm. 
2, the possibility that bolin, bulin is a preterit participle of the 
fourth series from a base bhel- ‘swell.’ 


25. BrtKan 


OE. briican ‘make use of, enjoy; eat; spend (life); possess, 
keep,’ OF ries. briika ‘brauchen,’ OS. brikan (only in inf.) ‘genies- 
sen’ are st. verbs, beside which occur wk. verbs in Goth. brikjan, 
ete. These have long been connected with Lat. frigés ‘fruits,’ 
fruor ‘enjoy’ (from *friguor), etc., and may be referred to a base 
bhrig- ‘break, enlarged from bherue-, bhreu- ‘break, consume, 
eat’ (perhaps as a rime-word to bhreg- ‘break’) in Skt. bhdrvats 
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Stupizs in GERMANIC StRoNG VERBS 7 
‘kaut, verzehrt,’ Av. baourvd ‘Speise,’ ChSl. briisnati, brysati 
‘abreiben,’ OE. brysan ‘bruise,’ bréotan ‘break,’ etc., d-bréopan 
‘deteriorate; prove untrustworthy, fail; perish, come to end,’ ON. 
brydia ‘zerbeissen, OHG. bréddi ‘zerbrechlich, schwach,’ OE. 
bréap ‘brittle,’ to which belong OE. bréad ‘morsel, crumb, bread,’ 
OHG. brot, ete. (cf. Color-Names 25). 

The base bhreug-, bhrig ‘break’ may be in Lith. briziiju 
‘scheuere mit Gerausch,’ ON. brauka ‘larmen,’ Gk. ¢piye ‘roast, 
parch,’ i.e. ‘cause to crackle,’ with which compare bhreuq- in 
Lett. brukt ‘abbréckeln, sich abstreifen,’ Lith. braukiu ‘streiche, 
scharre etwas mit Anwendung einiges Druckes.’ 

For the meaning compare the following: OE. bréotan ‘break,’ 
bryttian ‘tear to pieces, divide; distribute; possess, enjoy.’—Skt. 
bhandkti ‘bricht’: Skt. bhdjati, -té ‘teilt, teilt zu; erhalt als Teil, 
wird teilhaftig,’ bhdksati ‘nimmt Teil an, geniesst, verzehrt,’ Gk. 
dayeiv ‘eat.’— Lith. peszi ‘pflicke, reisse ab, raufe,’ OHG. fehdn 
‘verzehren, essen,’ gifehan ‘sich freuen’ (cf. IE. a”: a*i: a*u 46).— 
Gk. tpi8 ‘rub, thresh, grind; bruise; wear out, spend, use.’— 
Gk. tpntds ‘bored through,’ Lith. trotyti ‘an Leib und Leben scha- 
digen,’ Slov. tratiti ‘verwenden, verschwenden,’ ChSI. tratiti ‘ver- 
brauchen’ (cf. Hirt, PBB. XXIII, 293). 


26. DrREUGAN 


Goth. driugan ‘Kriegsdienste tun,’ OE. dréogan ‘do (with 
effort), perform, carry out, wage (war), commit (crime), lead (a 
certain life), enjoy; suffer, endure; be busy, strive,’ EFries. dré- 
gen, pret. drég (and drégde), pp. dragen (for earlier *drogen) 
‘strecksam, austragig, ausgiebig und verschlagsam sein, lange 
vorhalten und ausreichen, im Verbrauche sich lange hinziehen 
und ausdehnen’: ON. drygia wk. ‘vollfihren, ausfthren, betrei- 
ben,’ dritgr, drigr, OSw. drygher, Sw. dryg ‘lange oder weit 
reichend, gross, stark,’ dréja ‘dauern, wahren,’ Dan. drgie ‘Ver- 
schlag geben; verschlagen, hinreichen, vorhalten,’ drgi ‘derb, 
schwer, dick; langweilig,’ Fries. driech ‘aushaltend,’ OE. gedréog 
‘what is useful or suitable, keeping (shoes) in good order,’ Pruss. 
driktai ‘fest,’ Lith. druktas ‘fest, stark,’ OE. droht ‘manner of 
life,” drohtian, ‘pass life, live, dwell, continue; behave,’ Goth. 
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drauhti-witdp, drauhtinassus ‘Kriegsdienst,’ gadrauhts ‘ Kriegs- 
mann.’ Cf. Schade, Wb. 961; J. ten Doornkaat Koolman, Wb. 
der ostfries. Sprache I, 329; Zupitza, Gutturale 129. 

These go back to a base dhreu-gh- ‘hold out, endure, continue; 
endure, bear, be strong, etc.,’ with which compare Skt. dhartina-s 
‘haltend, stitzend,’ dhruvd-s ‘feststehend, dauernd, bestandig,’ 
Av. drva- ‘gesund,’ etc., from dher- in Skt. dhardyati ‘halt, 
tragt, ertragt, etc.’ (cf. IE. a*: a*i: a*u 78; Walde, Et. Wb. 239 
with references). 

ON. drétt, OE. dryht, OS. druht-, OHG. truht ‘Gefolge, Schar’ 
are probably not related to the above. They are certainly not 
identical with Goth. drauhti-witop. This is a verbal noun from 
driugan, and is closely related to OE. droht ‘manner of life.’ 
Germ. druhti- ‘Gefolge,’ on the other hand, is a denominative 
from OE. gedréag ‘crowd, troop, tumult, lamentation,’ Gall. drun- 
gos, Ir. drong ‘Schar,’ Lith. dratgas ‘Gefahrte, ChSl. drugi 
‘Genosse.’ 

These words are semantically different from Goth. driugan. 
For this means ‘(bellum) gerere’ not ‘militare.’ Or if it does 
properly mean ‘militare’ then it cannot be directly connected 
with OE. dréogan, ON. drygia, etc. ; and these are certainly related 
to ON. dritigr, etc. 

And yet OE. dréogan ‘perform, carry out, wage, etc.,’ and 
dryht ‘troop’ may be remotely related. For while the former 
comes from dhereu- ‘hold, continue, etc.,’ in Skt. dhartina-s ‘hal- 
tend,’ dhruvd-s ‘dauernd, bestandig,’ the latter may come from 
the same base in the sense ‘hold, press together.’ Compare Gk. 
a-Opoo ‘assembled in masses, crowded together,’ a0poifw ‘gather 
together, collect, levy (troops),’ Skt. sa-dhri ‘einem Ziele zu,’ 
dhardyati ‘halt, halt fest, etc. So OE. gedréag ‘crowd, troop’ 
represents a pre-Germ. -*dhrougho-m ‘holding together, gather- 
ing, troop.’ 

27. FREUSAN 

ON. friésa ‘frieren’ ete.: —Goth. frius ‘Frost,’ OE. forst, ON., 
OS., OHG. frost, etc., have been compared with Skt. prusvd 
‘Tropfen, gefrorenes Wasser, Reif,’ Lat. pruina ‘hoar-frost,’ 
prina ‘live coal,’ pririo ‘itch,’ i.e. ‘burn,’ Alb. prug ‘brennende 
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Kohlen, Glut,’ Skt. plésati ‘brennt, versengt’ (cf. Walde, Et. Wb. 
497 with references). 

It is generally assumed that the base preus- meant both ‘burn’ 
and ‘freeze,’ and it would be easy to find parallels for such a 
double meaning. In that case the primary meaning would be 
‘sting’ or the like. For ‘burn’ could not pass into ‘freeze’ nor 
‘freeze’ into ‘burn.’ 

But if Skt. prusvd is related to freeze, and it no doubt is, the 
primary meaning could hardly have been ‘sting’ and certainly not 
‘burn.’ I therefore refer these words to the base preus- ‘hervor- 
strémen, spritzen, sprenkeln, sprihen: reifen, frieren; lodern, 
brennen.’ That is, the primary meaning was ‘spurt, emit’ 
(water, breath, etc.), and from this came ‘be frosty, freeze’ and 
blaze, burn,’ and then ‘itch.’ The development may be repre- 


sented thus: sprihen¢ jucken. 

Freeze, therefore, is closely related to Sw. frusa ‘heftig her- 
vorstrémen,’ frusta, ON. frysa, frisa ‘schnauben,’ Skt. prusndti, 
-ndti, prusyati ‘spritzt, sprenkelt, bespritzt,’ ChSl. prysnati, 
Russ. prysnuti, pryskati ‘spritzen,’ etc.’ 

With Persson, Studien 163, I regard the base preus- in the 
above as an outgrowth of preu-, also in Skt. préthati ‘schnaubt,’ 
OE. a-fréopan ‘froth,’ etc., which may be from peré-. Peré-, 
perés- show the same development of meaning as préu-, préus-: 
Russ. préti ‘schwitzen, sieden,’ Gk. blow up, 
fan into a blaze, kindle, MHG. vrademen, vredemen ‘dunsten, 
duften,’ MSw. frddha ‘Schaum;’ ON. forsa ‘stromen,’ OSw. 
Jfresa ‘sprihen, sprudeln,’ Czech prseti ‘sprihen, stieben, reg- 
nen,’ LRuss. poroga ‘frischer Schnee im Herbste.’ 

Parallel to Skt. prus- ‘(be)spritzen’: Skt. prusvd ‘Tropfen, 
gefrorenes Wasser, Reif,’ Goth. frius ‘Frost,’ etc.; Skt. plésati 
‘brennt,’ etc., are the following: MHG. schrajen ‘spritzen, stie- 
ben, triefen: sprihen, lodern,’ schrd- ‘Hagel, Reif, Schnee,’ 
schrat ‘spritzendes Wasserteilchen.—Lat. spargo ‘scatter, 
sprinkle,’ OE. spiercan ‘sparkle; sputter,’ spiercing ‘sprinkling,’ 

1This is a combination which I first gave in Color-Names and Their Congeners (Max 
Niemeyer, Halle, 1902) 55. So far as I know, it has been adopted only by Falk og Torp I, 201. 


Walde has apparently never seen Color-Names. 
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Welsh eira, Ir. arg ‘Schnee’ (cf. Fick II‘, 18).—ON. hrata 
‘stagger, fall, tumble,’ NIcel. hrat ‘refuse (of berries) ; droppings 
of birds,’ hret ‘cold weather with snow or rain.’—Skt. dhindti 
‘schattelt,’ dhdvati ‘rennt, lauft, rinnt, fliesst,, OHG. tou ‘Tau,’ 
Gk. todos ‘smoke,’ MHG. tuft ‘Dunst, Nebel, Tau, Reif,’ OHG. 
tuft ‘Frost.’ —Skt. hindti, hdyati ‘setzt in Bewegung, schleudert,’ 
himd-s ‘Kalte, Winter,’ himd-m ‘Schnee,’ Lat. hiems, ete. (cf. 
Prellwitz, Et. Wb.’ 503). 


28. GEUWAN 


ON. gyggua ‘verzagen,’ from *giggua, *giuwan, is found 
only in the present and in pp. guggenn ‘verzagt,’ NIcel. gugginn 
‘dispirited, downcast,’ whence ON., NIcel. gugna ‘lose heart, 
quail.’ This verb properly belongs in the second series, not in 
the third as classed by Noreen, Aisl. Gram. § 420; Kahle, Aisl. 
Elementarbuch § 377; Bethge in Dieter’s Altgermanische Dialekte 
§ 238. It may be refered to a base gheu- ‘give way, yield, 
become loose, slack; open, yawn, etc.’ Compare Gk. yaos ‘empty 
space,’ xadvos ‘slackened, loose, flabby,’ yadAos- yadvos, LG. gull 
‘schlaff, mirbe,’ EFries. gul ‘lose, locker, mirbe, weich, etc. 


29. 


ON. hliéta ‘auf sein Los erhalten,’ etc., are compared by 
Zupitza, Gutturale 119, with Lett. kljuit ‘werden, gelingen,’ 
kljitas ‘Schicksal,’ Lith. neklititas ‘Misgeschick,’ to which Falk 
og Torp, Etymologisk Ordbog I, 465, add Lith. kliuti ‘hangen 
bleiben,’ klindyti ‘anhaken machen.’ These, however, are better 
taken with Lat. claudo (cf. Walde, Et. Wb. 126 with references). 

We shall do better, I think, if we return to the explanation 
given by Schrader, KZ. 30, 495. According to him Germ. hlut 
came from pre-Germ. *kld- and is to be compared with Gk. 
«rdbos ‘branch.’ From hlut- was formed by analogy the ablaut 
grades hleut-, hlaut-. 

But instead of comparing the Germ. words directly with Gk 
«Addos, we should rather derive them from a base qld-uo-, qlu- 
an outgrowth of qold- ‘beat, break.’ The simple base occurs in 
Lith. kalu ‘schlage, schmiede,’ ChSl. klati, Russ. koloti ‘stechen 
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koléda ‘Klotz, Block,’ Gk. «Arades ‘branch,’ «Aaores ‘broken,’ 
«Anpos ‘share, lot,’ etc., to which add Skt. kala ‘kleiner Teil,’ 
kdlpate ‘wird zu teil, wird geordnet,’ kalpdyati ‘teilt zu, verteilt, 
ordnet an.’ The derived base gld-uo-, -ud-, qla@u- occurs in Lat. 
clava ‘a knotty branch, stick, cudgel’ and in Goth. hlauts ‘Los, 
Erbteil,’ ON. hlaut ‘Los, Anteil, Opfer,’ etc., pre-Germ. qlau-do 
‘part, share, lot,’ whence Germ. hleutan with secondary ablaut 
from hlaut-, hlut- (TE. a* : a*t: a*u 87). 

In the meaning this explanation fits far better than that of 
Zupitza. The primary meaning of lot was ‘share,’ exactly as in 
Gk. «ArAnpos. Compare Skt. dydti ‘schneidet ab, teilt, etc.,’ dayd-s 
‘Anteil, Erbteil,’ etc.; OE. scieran ‘cut, shear,’ scierian ‘allot, 
assign, grant,’ NE. share. 


30. 


Nlcel, hnokinn ‘bowed, stooping’ is a strong participle belong- 
ing tothe ON. weak verb hnika ‘kauern, gebickt sein.’ It sustains 
the same relation to hnika that NIcel., ON. hokinn ‘gebickt’ does 
to ON. hiika‘kauern.’ To hnikaare related ON. hnauk ‘ Dricken,’ 
hneykia ‘bezwingen, niederbrechen ; erniedrigen, schinden,’ MHG. 
nucken, niicken ‘nicken, stutzen’ (vom Pferde), entniicken ‘ein- 
nicken, einschlafen,’ MLG. nuck ‘plétzlicher Stoss,’ nucken ‘seine 
Unzufriedenheit aussern durch Kopfschitteln,’ nugen ‘beugen,’ 
NE. nudge ‘leicht stossen,’ OE. hnygela ‘shred, clipping,’ NIcel. 
hnykkja ‘pull violently; clinch, rivet, OGutn. nykkia ‘ztcken.’ 

These point to a Germ. base hnik-, hnukk-, hniig-, probably 
pre-Germ. *qniig*h- from qneu-, riming with *qneig*h- in Goth. 
hneiwan ‘sich neigen, sinken,’ OE., OS. hnigan ‘sich neigen,’ etc., 
MHG. nicken ‘beugen, niederdriicken; sich neigen, nicken.’ 

Other bases qneuax- occur with similar meanings: Lith. knubu 
‘bin gebickt,’ kntipoju ‘kniee, ON. hnifa ‘Buckel, Hocker, 
Knoten,’ Nicel. hnypra sig saman ‘crouch, cower,’ hnypur ‘cower- 
ing posture;’ NIcel. hnjdésa ‘stumble,’ hnjdéta ‘stumble.’ These 
are referable to a base qneu- ‘press,’ whence ‘press or be pressed 
down, bend, cower, etc.,’ in the above. We may therefore compare 
ON. hnoggua ‘thrust,’ hnuggenn ‘down-cast, sad,’ OHG. (h)niuwan 
‘zerdricken, zerstossen, zerreiben,’ Gk. «vd ‘scratch, scrape.’ 
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The double development ‘press, squeeze, crush, rub, etc.,’ and 
‘press, contract, bend; bow down, cower’ is found in a number of 
words representing IE. bases qnex-, qneix-, qneux-:— Lith. 
knebeni ‘Klaube, knabu ‘schale ab,’ ON. hndf ‘schnitt ab,’ OE. 
hneppan ‘strike’: ON. hneppa ‘zusammenkneifen, einengen,’ 
hnefe ‘Faust ;’ OE. hnappian ‘doze, sleep.’ — Lett. knébt ‘kneifen,’ 
Lith. knibu ‘klaube, zupfe,’ knybau ‘drange, belastige,’ MLG. 
nipen ‘kneifen,’ ON. hnippa ‘stossen, stechen,’ hntfr ‘Messer’ : 
ON. hnipa ‘hang the head, look down, be sad,’ hnipra ‘crouch,’ 
OE. hnipian ‘droop; be dejected; doze,’ Lith. knimbu ‘knicke 
zusammen; falle auf die Knie.’—OSw. nitipa ‘kneifen,’ Goth. 
dishniupan ‘zerreissen,’ ON. hnifa ‘chop off,’ EFries. nubben 
‘knuffen, stossen, schlagen’: Lith. knubu ‘bin gebickt,’ knipoju 
‘knie,” ON. hnifa ‘Buckel, Hocker, Knoten.’.—ON. hnauk 
‘Dricken,’ MLG. nuck ‘plotzlicher Stoss,’ NE. nudge: MLG. 
nugen ‘beugen,” ON. hniika ‘kanern, gebtickt sein.—MHG. 
nicken ‘beugen, niederdricken: sich neigen, nicken,’ OHG. 
hnigan ‘sich neigen.—ON. hnekkia ‘stossen, ‘zurickstossen, 
zerstoren: zuriickweichen,’ Gk. ‘slumber.’ —ON. hnidda 
‘stossen, hammern’; OE. hnossian ‘beat’: NIcel. hnjéta, hnjésa 
‘stumble’ (cf. IE. a*: a*i: a*u 85f.). 


31. 


ON. pp. hrodenn ‘tiberzogen, gefarbt,’ OE. (ge) hroden ‘loaded, 
filled; adorned’:—OE. hyrst for *hryst, OHG. rust ‘Rustung,’ 
rusten ‘zurtisten, schmiicken.’ These are commonly compared 
with ON. hridda ‘siubern, ein Schiff entladen’ (cf. Kluge, Et. 
Wb. s.v. rasten; Zupitza, Gutturale 123; Falk og Torp II, 127). 

But ON. hrodenn, OE. (ge)hroden come from an entirely dif- 
ferent meaning from ON. hridda, etc. (cf. no. 32). In the latter 
word ‘saéubern’ comes from ‘strip, clear away, etc.,’ in the former 
‘adorn’ comes from ‘overlay, cover.’ We may therefore compare 
Lith. krdustau ‘lade, packe,’ krdudinu ‘lasse laden oder packen,’ 
krduju ‘setze oder lege aufeinander, packe, lade,’ kriivd ‘ein 
Haufen tbereinanderliegender Dinge,’ kruvyju ‘haufe,’ ChSI. 
kryti ‘decken,’ pokrovi ‘Decke, Dach,’ Boh. kryt ‘Dach,’ and also 
Gk. xdpus, acc. xdpuv ‘helmet,’ copvoow ‘equip, arm, risten,’ 
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xopuatds ‘heaped up,’ ‘conceal,’ ON. hraukr ‘heap,’ 
OE. hréac ‘heap, hayrick,’ Ir. crwach ‘Kornhaufe,’ etc. 

Though I separate ON. hrodenn, etc., from ON. hridda, ete. 
(no. 32), yet they may be remotely related as derivatives of a com- 
mon base qgreu- ‘shake, scatter, strew,’ whence ‘be scattered, fall, 
etc.,’ and ‘spread out, overlay, pile up, load, etc.’ For parallel 
examples see Color-Names 70 f. 


32. 


ON. hriédda ‘strip, disable; unload, clear away; belch, vomit 
forth (steam, fire, expectoration) ,’ NIcel. hrjdéda ‘strip, disable 
(a ship in a seatight)’ may well be compared with Lith. krutu 
‘rihre mich, rege mich,’ kritinw ‘rahre an,’ krutis ‘rahrig, 
beweglich,’ ON. hraustr ‘riastig, tapfer, gesund’ (cf. Zupitza, Gut- 
turale 123), to which add Norw. dial. rjoda ‘udsprede, udkaste, 
drysse, styrte ud,’ ON. hrode ‘refuse, offal, hryda ‘excretion,’ 
hrydia ‘rough weather, sleet, tempest,’ OE. hrypig ‘in ruins,’ 
hréape-miis ‘Fledermaus,’ MHG. riitten ‘zerritten,’ riitteln, rut- 
schen, base qreut- ‘shake, scatter, fall, etc.,’ from greu- in Pruss. 
krit ‘fallen’ .(cf. author, IF. XVIII, 18; Falk og Torp II, 127). 


33. Kruwan 


OE. céowan ‘chew; gnaw; eat, consume,’ OHG. kiuwan, etc., 
go back to pre-Germ. *giuo-: ChSl. Zivati ‘kauen’ from giuwo- 
(cf. Brugmann, Kurze vergleichende Grammatik 96), Lith. 
ziauné ‘Bissen, Brot.’ These are perhaps derived from gi- in 
Skt. jindti ‘raubt, beraubt, bedrickt,’ Av. zindf, OPers. a-dind 
‘nahm weg,’ Bal. zinay ‘an sich reissen, hastig ergreifen,’ whence 
a derived base in ON. kippa ‘ruckweise ziehen, haschen, schnap- 
pen, MHG. kifen, kiffen, kifelen ‘nagen, kauen,’ kivel, kiver 
‘Kiefer, Kinnbacken’ (cf. Color-Names 53 f. with references). 


34. RevuKan, ROKAN 


ON. ritika ‘rauchen, dampfen; stieben, jagen; stirzen, fallen,’ 
etc., OHG. riohhau ‘rauchen, dampfen, duften, riechen, Geruch 
empfinden’ were long ago compared with Gk. épevyouar ‘belch, 
emit,’ etc. (cf. Schade, Wb. 719). This connection I also gave, 
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Journal of Germ. Philology U1, 226 f., supposing at that time that 
the explanation was original with me, and later in the Publications 
of the Mod. Lang. Assoc. XIV, 308 f. 

The same combination is adopted by Lewy, PBB. 32, 146, who, 
however, assumes that the primary meaning of riechen is ‘stechen.’ 
Now there are many examples of that change in meaning, but 
riechen is not one of them. Here the primary meaning was 
‘break forth, belch,’ whence ‘smoke, exhale, etc.,’ and then ‘smell, 
reek’ (of good or bad odors), and finally transitive ‘smell, riechen.’ 
Compare Gk. épevyoua: ‘burst forth, belch, bellow,’ etc., and 
especially Lat. é-ructo ‘belch forth, emit, exhale’ (e. g. flammas, 
vaporem, fumum, Just. 4, 1, 4), é-ructatio ‘exhalation.’ These 
leave no doubt as to the primary meaning of riechen. 

Like riechen are the following: Skt. dhindti ‘schittelt,’ dhi- 
md-s ‘Rauch, Dampf,’ OHG. toum ‘Dampf, Dunst, Duft, Geruch,’ 
Goth. dauns ‘Dunst, Geruch, MHG. tuft ‘Dunst, Nebel, Tau, 
Reif, NHG. Duft, to Gk. tupos ‘smoke’ or Skt. dhtipa-s ‘Rau- 
cherwerk.’—Skt. kiupyati ‘wird erschittert, wallt auf, zirnt,’ 
ChSl. kypéti ‘sieden, wallen, Lett. kipét ‘rauchen,’ Lith kvapas 
‘Hauch, Atem, Duft,’ kvepéti ‘duften,’ kvipti ‘Geruch bekommen: 
duftend werden, auch stinkend werden.’—Skt. vati, vayati ‘weht,’ 
OHG. wden ‘wehen,’ MHG. waz ‘Wehen, Sturm; Atem, Hauch; 
Duft,’ wazen ‘duften, riechen.’—Skt. dniti ‘atmet,’ ChSl. vonjati 
‘riechen, duften.—Gk. ‘blow, breathe, emit odor, smell,’ 
mvon ‘wind, blast, exhalation, odor, fragrance.’—Skt. bhurdti 
‘bewegt sich, zuckt, bebt,’ ON. brddr ‘sudden, hasty,’ OE. bra 
‘vapor, exhalation, odor.’—Skt. tarald-s ‘zuckend, zitternd, un- 
stat,’ Ir. tara ‘tatig, lebhaft,, OHG. drden ‘drehen; werbiln’: 
drahen, MHG. drehen, drejen ‘hauchen, duften; Geruch emp- 
finden, riechen,’ drds ‘Duft, Geruch,’ drdsen, drasen ‘duften; 
schnauben,’ OE. /rosm ‘vapor, smoke.’— Goth. stigqan ‘stossen,’ 
ON. stékkua ‘springen, fort-, entspringen; stirzen, herabfallen; 
bespritzen,’ OSw. stiunka ‘springen, stieben,’ OE. stincan ‘rise (of 
dust); emit vapor; emit odor (good or bad),’ OHG. stinkan 
‘duften, riechen; tr. riechen, wittern,’ etc. Here the primary 
meaning is ‘springen, stieben, duften, riechen,’ and Goth. stigqgan 
‘stossen’ is the transitive use of the same verb.—ChSl. goréti 
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‘brennen,’ Lith. garas ‘Dampf, gariiti ‘dampfen,’ nu-gariiti 
‘(von Speisen) abdampfen, den Geruch verfliegen lassen,’ Skt. 
jighrati, ghrati ‘riecht,’ ete. (cf. Publications of the Mod. Lang. 
Assoc. XIV, 308).—So many others. 


35. 


OE. stridan ‘plunder, carry off; ravage, destroy’ is probably 
an aorist-present, pre-Germ. *strité-. Related are OE. strydan 
‘rob, deprive,’ MLG. stroden ‘rauben, plindern,’ OHG. struten 
‘mit Gewalt wegnehmen, rauben,’ etc. These are probably from 
stereu-, streu- in Gk. orepéw ‘strip, rob, bereave,’ Serv. strv ‘Reste 
eines vom Wolfe gefressenen Viehes,’ ChSl. striivo ‘Aas’ (cf. 
Prellwitz, Et. Wb.’ 433), Lith. strovyju ‘verzehre, esse,’ strovd 
‘Speise,’ OHG. striunen ‘gewinnen, erwerben,’ OE. strienan 
‘acquire; beget,’ gestréon ‘gain, profit, property; usury; procrea- 
tion,’ OS. gistriuni ‘Schatz,’ OHG. kistriuni‘lucrum.’ For mean- 
ing compare ChSl. loviti ‘jagen, fangen,’ Gk. Xela ‘ booty,’ 
‘plunder, seize as booty,’ Lat. lucrum, etc. (cf. Color-Names 81). 

Other synonymous bases streux- occur: MHG. striefen ‘strei- 
fen’ st. verb,OHG. stroufen ‘(ab)streifen, schinden; intr. streichen, 
ziehen,’ OE. bestriepan ‘strip off, plunder,’ etc.—ON. stritika 
‘(be) streichen, aber etwas hin streichen,’ ChSl. strugati ‘kratzen, 
schnitzen, qualen,’ Gk. orpevyouac ‘be worn out,’ etc. 


36. Truwan 


ON. tyggua ‘kauen’ belongs also to the second series (cf. no. 
28). Beside strong forms in NIcel. and possibly OSw. occur OSw. 
tugga, togga ‘kauen,’ etc., and the related nouns OSw. tagger 
‘Zahn,’ Norw. tegg, tigg ‘Stachel.’ According to Streitberg, IF. 
I, 514, the ¢- in ON. tyggua is palatalized from ki-: OE. céowan 
‘chew.’ Brugmann, Girdr. I’, 285, 853, also combines OE. céo- 
wan and ON. tyggua, regarding the latter as dissimilated from 
*kyggua. I should explain tyggua rather as a rime-word to OE. 
céowan. The latter represents Germ. *kiuwwan, *kiwan: ChSl. 
Zivati ‘kauen’ etc. (cf. no. 33) the former Germ. *tiuwan, *tiwan, 
pre-Germ. *di-wo- (or dé-wo-) from dé-i- in Skt. dati, dydti 
‘schneidet ab, maht, trennt, teilt,’ dapayati ‘teilt, Gk. date ‘tear,’ 
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Lat. daps ‘meal,’ OHG. zdlén ‘wegreissen, rauben,’ Skt. dayd-s 
‘Anteil,’ da/owa: ‘distribute,’ dade ‘distribute, give to eat; pass. 
feast, eat,’ ON. tina ‘abrupfen, ablesen,’ etc. 


37. DrEuDJAN 


Dan. tyde (st. and wk.) ‘ausdeuten, erklaren; deuten,’ an ori- 
ginally weak verb, corresponding to Sw. tyda, OSw. byba, ON. 
byda ‘ausdeuten, bedeuten,’ OHG. diuten ‘verstiindlich machen, 
deuten, erklaren; zeigen; anzeigen, erzdhlen; bedeuten,’ etc., 
related to OHG. diuta ‘Deutung, Erklarung,’ githiuti ‘Deuten, 
Hindeuten; Deutung, Ausdeutung,’ githiuti ‘aufmerkend, verste- 
hend,’ MHG. ungediute ‘unachtsam,’ etc. 

These words are usually regarded as related to Goth. biuda 
‘Volk,’ OHG. diota, diutisc, ete.; and there is no doubt that they 
were felt to be related and that this feeling had its effect upon the 
meaning of deuten. For deuten would often be equivalent to 


verdeutschen. 

But many of the meanings of deuten and its nearest cognates 
cannot be explained on the supposition that deuten meant ‘volks- 
miassig machen.’ Notice especially OHG. githiuti ‘aufmerkend,’ 


MHG. ungediute ‘unachisam,’ OHG. githiuti ‘Hindeuten: Aus- 
deutung.’ These meanings point rather to connection with Lat. 
tutus ‘watchful, careful, cautious; safe, secure,’ tueor ‘look at, 
watch; guard, care for, protect,’ base tewe- also in Gk. odos, odos 
‘safe, sound, sure,’ ~uyo-oodos ‘saving the life,’ cwfw ‘save, keep,’ 
etc., and perhaps in Goth. Aius ‘Knecht,’ i. e. ‘servus, Bewahrer.’ 
This explanation does not affect the connection of Lat. titus with 
Goth. ‘das Gute.’ 
38. GLINTAN 

Norw. dial. gletta, Sw. dial. glinta ‘gleiten,’ MHG. glinzen 
‘glanzen, schimmern’:—Norw. dial. glanta, Sw. dial. gldnta, ‘glei- 
ten,’ glant ‘glatt,, MHG., OHG. glanz ‘glanzend, hell,’ glenzen 
‘glanzen,’ MHG. glanz ‘Glanz,’ ME. glenten ‘shine, gleam, glance, 
look; glance off; tr. cast, throw,’ NE. glint ‘shine, gleam, glance,’ 
Norw. dial. gletta ‘gucken,’ Sw. gldnta ‘ein wenig Offnen,’ dial. 
‘hervorleuchten,’ etc., base ghle(n)d- ‘slip, glide, open; be smooth, 
shiny, shine; glance, look, etc.’: ChSl. gledati, Serv. gledati 
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‘blicken, schauen,’ Ir. glése ‘Glanz’ (*ghlend-tia) at-gleinn 
‘demonstrat,’ OE. glaterian ‘glitter.’ Variously discussed by 
Schade, Wb. 336; Persson, Studien 172; Fick II‘, 120; Zupitza, 
Gutturale 174; Falk og Torp, Ht. Ordbog I, 233, 234 f. 


39. HREHTAN 


OE. *hreohtan is found only in the pret. plur. hruhtun 
‘iniecerunt,’ Mat. 26, 50. This probably represents a pre-Germ. 
* qreq-to- from the base goreg- ‘drive, thrust, beat; vex, worry’ in 
ON. hrekia ‘drive, knock or toss about; worry, vex,’ OFries. 
hreka ‘reissen,’ Ir. crecht ‘Wunde,’ Skt. kdrjati ‘quilt’ (cf. Fick 
II‘, 97; Zupitza, Gutturale 125; Uhlenbeck, Ai. Wb. 46; Hirt, 
Ablaut 574). 

40. 


ON. hrinda ‘stossen,’ NIcel. hrinda ‘thrust, push; cast off; 
throw out,’ OSw. rinda ‘stossen, aus dem Wege schaffen,’ OE. 
hrindan ‘thrust’ are compared by Zupitza, Gutturale 123, with 
Lith. krecziu ‘schittele,’ kreti ‘wackle,’ kratis (vom Pferde) 
‘hart trabend, daher den Reiter stauchend’ (Kurschat), ‘stossend, 


hart trabend’ (Zupitza), kratyti, Lett. kratinat ‘schitteln,’ Ir. 
crothim ‘schittele,’ ON. hradr ‘schnell,’ OE. hreed ‘quick, swift,’ 
hradian ‘hasten,’ ete. 

Without excluding the above I call attention to the following, 
which are more closely related in meaning: Gk. «péros ‘any strik- 
ing or sound produced by striking,’ «potéw ‘knock, strike; clap, 
applaud; hammer or weld together; rattle, clatter,’ Skt. krntdti, 
kdrtati ‘schneidet, spaltet, haut ab,’ Av. karantaiti ‘cut,’ Lith. 
kertu ‘schlage heftig, haue scharf,’ krintu ‘falle,’ etc., base qeret- 
‘shake, thrust, cut, etc.’ (cf. LE. a*: a*i: a*u 88). 


41. MeErLDEN 


EFries. melden (muld, mulden) ‘melden,’ originally weak :— 
MLG., MDu. melden ‘melden, verraten,’ OS. meldon, OHG. 
meldén, OE. meldian, denominative to OE. meld ‘proclamation,’ 
OHG. melda ‘Verratung, Angeberei, Verleumdung,’ etc., pre- 
Germ. *mel-td- ‘treachery, deceit’ from mel- in Lith. melas 
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‘Lage,’ milyti ‘verfehlen,’ Lett. maldit ‘irren, sich versehen,’ 
muldet ‘herumirren,’ melst ‘verwirrt reden,’ Ir. mellaim ‘betrige,’ 
mell ‘Sande, Fehler,’ etc. (cf. Color-Names 88). 


42. MerKAN or MuRKAN 

ON. pp. morkenn, NIcel. morkinn ‘decayed, rotten’ (of meat 
and fish), Norw. morken, Sw. murken ‘morsch, faul’:—ON., 
Nicel. morkna ‘become rotten,’ Sw. murkna ‘morsch werden, 
faulen,’ MHG. mure ‘morsch, faul, morastig,’ MLG. morken ‘zer- 
dricken,’ OE. mure ‘grievous’ (hunger), murcian, murenian 
‘grieve; complain,’ base mereg- ‘press, crush, wear away, etc.,’ in 
Ir. merc, merg ‘Runzel,’ Welsh, merydd ‘debilitas; debilis, flacci- 
dus,’ etc., with which compare mereq- in Skt. marcdyati ‘gefahr- 
det, versehrt, beschidigt,’ markd-s ‘Hinsterben, Tod,’ Av. 
marancaiti ‘versehrt, zerstort,’ Lith. mirkti ‘eingeweicht sein,’ 
markyti ‘den Flachs weichen,’ LRuss. morokva ‘Morast,’ Ir. 
brén, Welsh braen (*mrakno-) ‘morsch, faul,’ brag, Ir. mraich, 
braich ‘Malz,’ Corn. moreth, Bret. morchet ‘Kummer, Sorge’ 
(compare OE. morcian ‘grieve’), Lat. marceo ‘wither, droop, 
shrink,’ marcidus ‘withered, wasted, shrunk, decayed, rotten; 
feeble, languid; faint, pale, dull’ (sun), ChSl. mraki ‘Finsternis,’ 
mriknati ‘dunkel werden,’ etc. (similarly ON. morkna: myrkr, 
OE. mirce, OS. mirki ‘finster,’ etc.). 

These are from a base merd*- in Skt. myrndti ‘zermalmt, reibt 
auf’ (mdraté ‘stirbt,’ etc.), Gk. wapaivw ‘weaken, wear out,’ ON. 
meria ‘crush,’ morna ‘wither, rot,, OHG. marawi ‘mirbe,’ Ir. 
meirb ‘weich,’ MHG. zermiirsen ‘zerdricken,’ NHG. morsch, OE. 
G-mierran ‘disable, injure, corrupt, destroy; hinder,’ Goth. marz- 
jan ‘argern,’ Skt. mfsyaté (‘wird weich, lasst nach’), ‘vernach- 
lassigt, vergisst, duldet, verzeiht,’ etc. (cf. MLN. XXI, 40 f.) 
and many other derived bases. On the above group of words cf. 
Persson, Studien 9, 65, 85, 145, 180; Uhlenbeck, Ai. Wb. 217; 
author, Color-Names 106; Falk og Torp I, 523f.; Walde, Zt. 
Wb. 367 £. with references. 

43. Murnan 


OE. murnan ‘be sad, anxious; care; tr. lament; care for, 
regard,’ pret. mearn, murnon (also weak murnde, -don, NE. 
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mourn weak ):—ON. morna ‘grieve, mourn,’ Goth. maurnan ‘sor- 
gen, angstlich besorgt sein,’ OS. mornian, mornon, OHG. mornén 
‘sich kaimmern.’ These are usually compared with Lat. memor 
‘mindful, remembering,’ Gk. mépewva, ‘care, anxious 
thought,’ Skt. smd@rati ‘erinnert sich, gedenkt,’ Av. maraiti, 
-§maraiti ‘gedenkt.’ Cf. Schade, Wb. 621; Fick II‘, 201; Prell- 
witz, Et. Wb.? 290; Uhlenbeck, Ht. Wb.’ 108, Ai. Wb. 352; 
Walde, Et. Wb. 377. 

But in view of Lat. marceo ‘wither, droop’: Bret. morchet 
‘Kummer, Sorge,’ ON. morkna ‘rot’: OE. murenian ‘grieve; 
complain ;’ we may compare OE. muwrnau ‘mourn,’ etc., with Skt. 
mrndati ‘zermalmt, zerschlagt,’ Gk. wapaivw ‘weaken, wear out,’ 
pass. ‘languish,’ wapacuds ‘withering, decay,’ ON. morna ‘wither, 
rot,’ meria ‘crush, bruise,’ Norw. dial moren ‘morsch,’ etc. (cf. 
IE. a*: a*i: a®u 35). Compare Gk. Opir7w ‘break in pieces, 
crush; enfeeble, weaken,’ Lett. drupt ‘zerfallen,’ drdupit ‘zer- 
bréckeln’: OS. dribon ‘niedergeschlagen, betrabt sein’ (cf. MLN. 
XX, 42). 

44, SERDAN 

ON. serda ‘Unzucht treiben,’ OSw. pret. sar) ‘stupravit,’ (OE. 
pret. sing. serb probably weak), MLG. serden ‘schanden, schadi- 
gen, qualen, betriigen,’ vorserden ‘beschadigen, verderben, rui- 
nieren, MHG. serten ‘stuprare; qualen, plagen, belastigen; 
schlagen, hauen, locken, verfaihren, tauschen, betrigen,’ zerserten 
‘zerhauen, -schneiden, -schlager; verderben; inir. Scharten 
bekommen, verderben’:—MHG. erserten wk. ‘in Angst, ausser 
Fassung bringen,’ base ser-to, perhaps in Welsh serth ‘obscoenus,’ 
serthedd ‘obscoenitas, obscoena locutio’ (cf. Fick II‘, 301). 

Connection of the above with Lat. sero ‘join, consors, ete. 
(cf. Meringer, JF. XVI, 171; Walde, Et. Wb. 565 f.), is improb- 
able. Such meanings as ‘hew, strike, cut (with a weapon); tor- 
ment, annoy; deceive (men as well as women), etc.,’ could hardly 
come from ‘join.’ The meanings in Germ. point rather to the 
base ser- in Skt. sisarti, sdrati ‘rennt, eilt, fliesst,’ ete.. Compare 
especially Skt. adhi-sar- ‘herbeieilen, hinzutreten, losgehen auf, 
jemand einen Liebesbesuch machen,’ Gk. opp) ‘any violent pressure 
onward, assault, attack; eagerness, violence, passion or appetite,’ 
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dpude ‘set in motion, urge, spur; tear (twa é« yepds) ; rush, hurry, 
be eager.’ These meanings accord very well with those of Germ. 
serdan ‘attack, assault; beat, strike; annoy, worry; violate, etc.’ 


45. ScHENKEN 


NWFries. skinka ‘schenken,’ EFries. schenken (schunk, schun- 
ken), MDu. scenken, (st. and wk.), Du. schenken, etc., originally 
weak, Germ. *skankjan in OE. scencan, OFries. skenka, OHG. 
scenken, MLG. schenken (whence ON. skenkia), ete., to which 
belong OE. scene ‘cup, draught,’ OS. skenkio, OHG. scenko 
‘Diener zum Einschenken, Schenk,’ MHG. schank, schenk(e) 
‘Geschenk,’ etc. These are usually derived from OE. scanca 
‘shank,’ MHG. schinke, schenkel, etc. For a review of the theo- 
ries of those who make this connection see Schilling, Jour. of 
Germ. Phil. IV, 510 ff. 

In spite of the good case made out by Schilling, we may refer 
schenken to the primary meaning ‘turn, overturn,’ whence ‘pour 
out, ete.,’ and compare ON. skekkia (*skankjan) ‘schief machen,’ 
skakkr ‘hinkend, schief, Dan. skank ‘lahm,’ Sw. dial. skink 
‘lahm,’ skinka, skanka, skunka ‘hinken,’ Gk. cxafo ‘limp’ (cf. LF. 
XVIII, 27). 

For meaning compare the following: Sw. stup ‘schief,’ stupa 
‘abstirzen; stirzen, fallen,’ OE. stipian ‘stoop, curve downward,’ 
ON. steypa ‘stirzen, umstiirzen, zu Fall bringen: giessen,’ OSw. 
stépa, Sw. stépa, Dan. stébe ‘giessen.—OSw. stialpa st. ‘umfal- 
len,’ wk. ‘umwalzen,’ ON. stelpa, MLG. stulpen ‘umstirzen,’ 
EFries. stiilpen ‘stilpen, stirzen, schiitten, giessen.’ Here 
belongs NHG. stolpern (cf. J. ten Doornkaat Koolman, Wo. d. 
ostfries. Sprache III, 352; Falk og Torp II, 302).—OE. steart- 
lian istumble, MLG. storten ‘stirzen, fallen; umstirzen; aus- 
schitten, in Faille ein-, oder vergiessen, MHG. sturzen, stiirzen 
‘umsinken, fallen; umwenden, giessen.—OHG. sigan ‘sich vor- 
warts bewegen, sich niederwarts bewegen, sich senken, sinken, 
tropfend fallen,’ Skt. sificdti ‘giesst, begiesst.’ 


46. STECKEN 


EFries. steken, stdken, pret. stak, stakken, sték, stoken (and 
sték, steken), pp. stoken, staken ‘stecken, verbergen’ (confused 
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with steken ‘stechen’), fersteken, -stdken, pret. ferstdk(en), pp. 
ferstaken ‘verstecken, wegstecken, verbergen, umstecken,’ NHG. 
stecken, pret. stak, stack, pp. gestocken, early NHG. pres. stick- 
estu (Luther), pret. bestack (Sachs), stack (Dietenberger), 
stack(e), stacken, pp. gestocken (Grimmelshausen) :—MHG. 
stecken wk. ‘festsitzen, festhaften ; festheften, befestigen,’ bestecken 
‘stecken bleiben; bestecken, festsetzen,’ etc., OHG. stecko ‘Stecken, 
Stock,’ OE. staca, ON. stake ‘stake,’ staka ‘impale, stechen,’ etc., 
EFries. stak ‘gerade, gerade auf, -aus,’ staken ‘stehend oder still- 
stehend machen, zum Stehen oder Halten bringen, Einhalt tun, 
hemmen, festsetzen’: Skt. sthagati, sthagayati ‘hemmt, ver- 
schliesst, verbirgt, verhallt,’ Gk. oréyw ‘keep off, hold off; hold in 
check (tears), hold in, contain, cover over, shelter, protect,’ Lith. 
stégiu ‘decke,’ stégas ‘Dach,’ ChSl. o-stegt ‘Kleid,’ stogi ‘Heu- 
schober,’ ON. stakkr ‘Schober,’ NE. stack, etc., base stheg- ‘stand, 
cause to stand, check, hold, stop, close, cover, etc.’ The base 
stheg- is confused with teg- ‘cover,’ which is probably otherwise 
unrelated (cf. MLN. XX, 44; IE. a*®: a*i: a*u 130). 


47. Swinewan 


OE. swingan ‘swing: beat, flap (wings); beat, strike, afflict; 


whip,’ etc., because of Goth. afswaggwjan ‘schwankend machen,’ 
point to a pre-Germ. sueng®- in Skt. svdiic(as) ‘sich leicht wen- 
dend, gewandt’ (cf. author, MLN. XVI, 24) and, without the nasal, 
in Norw. dial. svaga ‘schwanken,’-ChSl. sukati ‘drehen, spinnen,’ 
Lith. sikti ‘drehen,’ sukris ‘agil, beweglich, schnell, flink,’ ete. 
(cf. Schade, Wb. 916 f. with references, and others). 

From ‘swing’ develop several secondary meanings. ‘Swinging, 
swaying’ implies ‘giving way, sinking,’ hence words for ‘thin, 
slender’ or ‘subside, disappear, etc.’ Here belong ON. suangr 
‘diinn, schlank, ausgehungert, ermattet’ and Lett. swkt ‘schwin- 
den, entwischen,’ OE. geswdgen ‘in a swoon; dead; silenced,’ 
dswogan ‘suffocate, ON. sda ‘feierlich, téten’ (*swdhan, cf. 
MLN. XVIII, 16). The synonymous base sueng-, seweg- shows 
the same change in meaning: Skt. svdjate ‘umschlingt, umarmt,’ 
svajd-s ‘Art Schlange, MHG. swinken ‘schwingen,’ swanken 
‘schwanken, taumeln, nicht von statten gehen, etc.,’ swanc 
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‘schwankend: starmisch ; schlank, dinn, schmachtig,’ LG. swinken 
‘abnehmen,’ OE. swancor ‘pliant, supple; agile, graceful; weak,’ 
MLG. swak ‘biegsam, dann, gering, schwach, kraftlos, zerbrech- 
lich,’ MHG. swach ‘schwach, etc.,’ Goth. siwks ‘schwach, siech,’ 
Skt. skiisma-s ‘fein, schmal, dinn, klein’ (cf. MLN. XVI, 24; 
Color-Names 30 f., 33 f., where many other examples of a similar 
change in meaning are given). 

Closely related in meaning with these are Lith. sunkis ‘schwer,’ 
sutkinu ‘beschwere, belastige,’ OE. swangor ‘sluggish,’ OHG. 
swangar ‘gravida, schwanger.’ These words were formerly con- 
nected with schwingen (cf. Schade, Wb. 902; Franck, Wb. 1227), 
but now are often separated (cf. Zupitza, Gutturale 139, and 
others ). 

The meaning ‘heavy’ comes from ‘sway, give way, sink.’ 
Compare the following: Lith. svirus ‘schwebend, schwankend,’ 
sverii ‘wage,’ svaris ‘schwer,’ OE. swer ‘heavy; grievous, sad; 
sluggish; weak.’—OHG. wegan ‘sich hewegen; bewegen, wagen,’ 
MHG. gewiht ‘Gewicht.’—Lat. pendére ‘dangle, hang down; be 
flaccid, weak,’ pendere ‘weigh,’ pondus ‘weight, heaviness.’ 


48. TELDAN 


OE. beteldan ‘cover, surround, overwhelm (with grief)’:—OE. 
(ge)teld ‘tent,’ teldian ‘spread (tent),’ OHG. zelt ‘Zelt,’ etc., 
zelto ‘Art Fladen, flaches Backwerk’ are from a base del-to-, which 
is best referred to deld- ‘stretch, extend, spread out’ in Lith. délna, 
ChSl. dlani ‘flache Hand, Gk. d¢d@v ‘small sail’ (cf. Walde, Et. 
Wb.182). Tothe same base probably belong Lith. delsiz ‘siume, 
zogere’ and ChSl. dliigiti, Skt. dirghd-s, Gk. ‘lang,’ évde- 
Aex7s ‘fortdauernd,’ Lat. indulgeo, Goth. tulgus ‘ausdauernd,’ etc. 


49. TREKKEN 


MDu. ftrecken tr., intr. ‘ziehen,’ usually weak but also forms 
pret. plur. trocken, pp. getrocken, Du. trekken ‘draw, pull, drag, 
pluck, etc.,’ MLG. trecken (usually weak) tr. ‘ziehen, fahren, 
schleppen; hinziehen, hinzégern; intr. ziehen, sich wohin begeben,’ 
EFries. trekken ‘ziehen, schleppen, reissen,’ all originally weak 
verbs corresponding to OFries. trekka, tregga, MHG. trecken 
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‘ziehen,’ related to trechen intr. ‘ziehen; tr. ziehen, schieben, stos- 
sen,’ MDu. treken, etc. For possible cognates outside of Germ. 
see Schade, Wb. 952; Franck, Et.Wb. 1029 f. These point to a 
base dreg-, dregh-, deregh- ‘draw, pull, tear, etc.,) with which 
compare MLG. trdach ‘trage, langsam,’ i. e. ‘zégernd,’ OHG. tragi 
‘trage, langsam, verdrossen,’ Goth. trigd ‘Widerwille, Trauer,’ 
ON. tregr ‘unwillig,’ etc. All of these meanings can come from 
‘reissen, zerren, ziehen.’ Compare the following: 

MLG. tergen ‘zerren, reizen, necken,’ OE. tiergan ‘irritate, 
annoy, afflict,’ NE. tarry ‘zégern, zaudern; verziehen, verweilen.’ 
—Goth. tahjan ‘reissen, zerren, OHG. zag ‘zurickhaltend, 
unentschlossen,’ zagén ‘verzagt sein. —MLG. tappen, teppen 
‘zupfen,’ ON. tefia, teppa ‘(ver)hindern.’—MDu. toven ‘zupfen,’ 
MLG. tobben ‘zupfen, locken, zwacken, zerren, etc.,’ toven, tuven 
‘auf-, anhalten; hindern, festhalten; warten, zaudern.—OHG. 
zogon ‘zerren, ziehen, reissen, raufen; hinhalten, verzégern,’ MLG. 
togeren ‘zégern, verziehen; hinhalten, verschieben, warten lassen, 
etc.’ —ON. tiddr ‘tether,’ MLG. tuder ‘Weideseil,’ EF ries. todden 
‘ziehen, schleppen, tragen,’ MHG. zoten ‘langsam gehen,’ NHG. 
zaudern, OE. tiedre ‘weak, frail; not lasting, fleeting,’ EFries. 
téder ‘schwach, zart, dinn’ (cf. MLN. XVI, 16 ff.; IE. a*: a*i: 


a*u 71).—NE. drag ‘draw, pull, haul; intr. be drawn along, 
trail; move or proceed heavily, laboriously, or slowly, move on 
languidly or with effort.’—Lat. traho ‘draw, drag, etc.; draw 
out, protract, delay, retard.’.—Gk. ‘draw, drag, etc.,’ 
‘drawing, dragging: attractive; greedy; slow.’ 


50. DERSAN 


Goth. gapairsan ‘verdorren’:—ON. Serra from *Parzjan 
‘abtrocknen, abwischen,’ etc., contain a widespread IE. base ters-, 
the most common meaning of which is ‘dry.’ But it does not 
follow from this that ‘dry’ is the original meaning. It will be 
noticed that most IE. bases terex- mean primarily ‘rub, press.’ It 
is therefore possible that ¢ers- had originally such a meaning. If 
so, we may add to the words usually compared Lith. terszii 
‘schmutze, mache schmutzig,’ tirsztas ‘dickflissig,’ with which 
compare especially Skt. ¢ysfd-s ‘rauh, holprig, heiser.’ 
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We have then the following development in meaning ‘rub’: 
(1) ‘smear, ete.;’ (2) ‘make rough, dry, etc.’ For the first 
meaning compare the following: Lith. trinu ‘reibe,’ trdimiotis 
‘sich umherstossen; beschmutzen.’—Base treip- ‘press, rub’: 
Lith. trypit ‘trete, stampfe, trample,’ ON. /rifa ‘ergreifen, erfas- 
sen,’ Lett. trépju ‘beschmiere’ (cf: IE. a*: a*i: a*u 62).—Lat. 
tero ‘rub, bruise, grind; tread, etc.;’ ON. biarma ‘misshandeln;’ 
Lith. ferment ‘sudele.’ 

For ‘rub’: ‘dry’ compare the following: Lat. fero ‘rub, grind,’ 
tergo ‘rub, wipe, wipe dry, etc.’—Gk. ‘rub, rub off, tpvyec* enpat- 
vet, enpaiver (Hes. ).—Similarly OHG. hasan ‘politus,’ Lith. 
kasau, kasini ‘kratze,’ ete.: Skt. ksdyati ‘brennt,’ ksdrd-s ‘bren- 
nend, atzend,’ Gk. enpds ‘dry, parched,’ eepds ‘dry (land) ,’ Lat. seresco. 
—Gk. Wiv ‘rub, wipe,’ wopds ‘scabby,’ ynpes ‘crumbling, dry.’ 

51. DRILLEN 


MHG. drillen ‘drehen, abrunden’ has pp. gedrollen ‘drall, 
rund gedreht.’ In other dialects the verb is weak: MLG. drillen 
‘umhertreiben, rollen, drehen,’ MDu. (Kilian) drillen ‘motitare, 
nutare, vacillare, vagari; tremere, gyrare, rotare, volvere; tornare, 
ete.,’ Du. drillen ‘turn round, wield; drill, bore; drill, train, etc.’ 
(whence probably NE. drill), EF ries. drillen ‘drehend hin und 
her bewegen, bohren; quiilen, plagen,’ perhaps NE. thrill ‘tremble, 
throb’ (but not thrill, thirl ‘bore, with which it is confused, OE. 
byrlian ‘perforate,’ /yrel ‘hole,’ ‘through’). Related to dril- 
len are MLG. dral ‘rund und fest gedreht oder sich drehend, wir- 
belnd, EFries. dral ‘stark, fest und dicht gedreht, rund gedreht, 
rund, voll, dicht, gedrungen, NHG. drall, MHG. drel adv. ‘fest, 
stark,’ and OE. /earl ‘strict, severe, stern’ (cf. Schade, Wb. 110; 
author, a*: a*i: a*u 63; similarly Holthausen, JF. XX, 323). 
These point to a Germ. base /rel-, harl- ‘turn, twist, etc.,’ which 
may be compared with Skt. farald-s ‘zuckend, zitternd, unstat,’ 
from tere- in Skt. trdsati ‘erzittert,’ Gk. tpéw ‘tremble, flee,’ tpéuo 
‘tremble,’ OHG. drden ‘drehen,’ Gk. rep ‘ wear out,’ Lat. tero, etc. 


52. PDRIMMAN 


OS. thrimman ‘schwellen,’ primarily ‘be compact, pressed full,’ 
MDu. (16th cent.) pp. duerdrommen ‘durchgedrangt, durchge- 
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setzt.” The MDnu. form, though related to OS. thrimman, may 
be an analogical strong participle from the weak verb drommen 
‘dringen, dracken’ (cf. Lubach, Over de Verbuiging van het 
Werkwoord in het Ndl. der 16de Eeuw, § 15, opm. 2). Here 
belong MLG. drammen ‘ungestim dringen; larmen, poltern,’ 
dram ‘Bedrangnis, Not; Getimmel, Lirm,’ OS. thrim ‘Leid, 
Kummer,’ thrum ‘Gewalt,’ OE. /rymm ‘strength, might; glory, 
magnificence; host, army,’ MHG. dram ‘Schlachtgetimmel,’ ON. 
brommon ‘Gestampf; Balgerei,’ /ramma ‘schwer treten,’ Jruma 
‘erdréhnen,’ /rymr ‘Larm, Getése,’ /rima ‘Donner; Larm,’ etc., 
base trem- ‘press, stamp, crowd, etc.,’ in Lett. tremju ‘stampfe,’ 
Lith. tremii ‘werfe nieder, schmettere nieder,’ isz-tremii ‘stosse 
hiuaus,’ ete. 

For meaning compare the following: ON. ryngua ‘drangen: 
anfillen, anschwellen.’—Skt. trndtti ‘durchbohrt’: OE. printan 
‘swell.’— Lith. trepti ‘stampfen,’ Pruss. trapt ‘treten,’ etc.: Gk. 
téprrw ‘fill, satisfy, rejoice,’ Skt. tfpyati ‘sattigt sich, wird befrie- 
digt,’ Lith. tarpti ‘gedeihen, zunehmen.’—Lat. trido ‘thrust, 
push, crowd, ON. /ritenn ‘swollen..—ON. prista ‘press, 
squeeze, thrust,’ /rystiligr ‘compact, stout, robust.’ 

To trem- ‘press’ may also belong ON. /ruma ‘liegen; weilen, 
sich ruhig oder untatig verhalten, Arymia ‘ruhen, lagern, sich 
ausbreiten,’ Lith. trimstu, trimti ‘sich beruhigen,’ i. e. ‘be pressed 
down, subside.’ Compare MLG. drucken ‘dricken; refi. sich 
dricken, drangen; sich still verhalten, sich still entfernen,’ EFries. 
driikken ‘dricken, pressen, drangen; langsam arbeiten, sich auf- 
halten, zaudern.’ 

Finally trem- ‘press, etc.,’ may be referred to tere- ‘press, rub, 
etc.,’ in Lat. tero ‘rub, bruise, grind; tread,’ Gk. te/pw ‘wear away,’ 
ChSl. tréti ‘reiben,’ etc. 

53. DRINTAN 

OE. Printan ‘swell,’ MDu., MLG. drinten ‘anschwellen,’ MHG. 
drinden ‘(an)schwellen, schwellend dringen’ (apparently from 
LG. with -nt- softened to -nd-). 

After the discussion of OS. thrimman, I need not give addi- 
tional proof to show that /rintan may come from a base trend- 
‘press.’ Such a base occurs with the developed meaning ‘press’: 
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‘bore, split, wear away, etc.,’ in Skt. trndtti, tardayati ‘durch- 
bohrt, spaltet,’ ChSl. trgdi ‘Durchfall,’ Lith. tréndéti ‘von War- 
mern gefressen werden,’ trande ‘Motte, Holzwurm, Gk. tepndav 
‘Holzwurm; caries.’ These two sets of words may, of course, 
have come independently from tere- ‘press, rub’ in Lat. tero, etc. 

With trendo- ‘press: be crammed, swell’ in OE. /rintan com- 
pare *t7do- in Lat. tardus ‘slow, sluggish; heavy, stupid,’ tardare 
‘hinder, delay; tarry, loiter.’ Compare EF ries. driikken ‘dricken, 
pressen, drangen; langsam arbeiten, sich aufhalten, zaudern;’ 
MDu. drommen ‘dringen, dricken,’ ON. ruma ‘liegen; weilen, 
sich ruhig oder untatig verhalten,’ etc. (cf. no. 52). 


54. Werrpan 


OHG. giwerdan ‘gefallen, impers. c. acc. pers., gen. rei, int- 
werdan ‘missfallen’:—OHG. werd ‘wert, wertvoll, teuer, lieb,’ 
werd ‘Preis, Wert,’ OS. werd ‘ wert, passend, lieb,’ as noun ‘Geld, 
Lohn,’ Goth. wairps, etc., Lith. vertas ‘wert, wardig’ (probably 
from Germ.), Welsh gwerth ‘pretium’ (cf. Schade, Wb. 277, 
1125; Braune, Ahd. Lb.’ 252). 

The above contain perhaps the same base as in Lat. verto, 
Goth. wairpan ‘werden,’ etc., though not directly connected with 
them. The primary meaning of Goth. wairps, pre-Germ. uerto-, 
would be ‘turning, returned, given in exchange.’ Compare OHG. 
tifwert(es) ‘aufwarts, inwert ‘inwendig,’ Ir. frith ‘gegen,’ Welsh 
gwrth ‘per, contra, retro, re-’, etc., and, for meaning, Gk. mporé, 
mpos ‘toward,’ ChSl. protivii ‘entgegen,’ Lett. pret ‘gegen,’ pre- 
tiniks ‘Gegner, gleichen Schlages oder Wertes seiend,’ Skt. prdati 
‘gegen,’ a-prata ‘ohne Entgelt, umsonst,’ Av. paraska (* prtska) 
‘Preis oder Wert,’ Lat. pretium (cf. Walde, Et. Wb. s. v.). 

For other explanations of Wert cf. Kluge, Et. Wb. s. v.; Falk 
og Torp II, 427, 461 f. According to Kluge the word is related 
to ON. vara, OE. waru, MHG. war ‘Kaufmannsgut, Ware.’ This 
is also possible, pre Germ. *uord ‘exchange, return, Gegen- 
geschenk.’ For the primitive usage in exchange cf. Karl Bacher, 
Die Wirtschaft der Naturvélker 28 ff. 
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